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BE THYSELF. 
BY W. J. LINTON. 
England! be thyself again : 
. Lift thy life before the world, 
Like a royal flag unfurl’d 
High above the tented plain. 


England ! be thyself again : 
Think of thy old hero deeds : 
They were promises and seeds,— 
Were they pledged and sown in vain? 


Raise thy spirit from the mire : 
Peace and plenteous bread are good ; 
But true Honour needeth food, 
Peace owns Righteousness her sire. 


Ne’er so plenteously fed, 
Duty to the world remains : 
Shalt thou only count thy gains 
While the lands in chains are led? 


Doth the clank of prisoners’ bonds 
Hurt no more the English ear? 
Is it England knoweth fear? 

Cromwell’s England that desponds? 


Careless of the captive’s moan, 
Fearful of Oppression’s strength, 
Doubting if our sword have length, 
If the quarrel is our own?— 


England! be again thyself. 
Brave forbearance may be wise: 
This poor craft of Cowardice. 
Cowering in the hole of Pelf, 


Saveth neither nor toil, 
Gaineth but a shameful bour, 
Wherein Wrong takes breath of power 
And so tighteneth the coil. 


England! be thyself again : 
Ask not what may serve the time ; 
See where standeth Truth sublime, 
Ask her will, and be thou fain. 


If her bidding must be war, 
Gird thy sword upon thy thigh ; 
Shout to the heavens thy battle-cry ; 
Let thy voice be heard afar, 


Heralding the sunny gleam 
Of thy swift and steady blade, 
Leaping through the realms dismay’d, 
As the daylight cleaves a dream. 





RAIL ROAD LYRICS. 
Anm—“ Coming through the Rye.” 
If an engine meet an engine 
“Coming round a curve,” 
If they smash track, train and tender, 
What do they deserve? 
Not a penny’s paid to any, 
So far as we observe, 
But all acquit the engineer, 
When “ coming round a curve.” 


If an engine meet a steamer 
“Coming through the draw,” 

If they crush or drown the public, 
Need we go to law? 

If the engineer was careless— 
P’raps he’s rather raw— 

They don’t discharge an honest fellow, 
“ Coming through the draw.” 


If a steamer chase a steamer, 
“ Ruoning up to time,” 
If they burst their pipes and boiler, 
Where’s the mighty crime ? 
Should a jury in a fury, 
Make them pay one dime, 
Or send the officers to prison, 
“ Running up to time ?”’ 


If they maim or kill a body, 
Or a body’s wife,- 
Need a body sue a body, 
For baggage, limb or life ; 
If you sue for damages, 
For pay for what you lost, 
You get a broken neck or leg, 
And have to meet the cost. 
Southern Literary Messenger. 





READINGS 
* PROM “ THE COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS.” 

The name of the celebrated author, one of whose works forms the theme 
of our present article, is not unfamiliar to the generality of our readers. 
Conspicuously associated with the revival of learning in Europe at the 
close of the middle ages, that “ great name” must ever deserve our rever- 
ence and admiration. The precise period in which Erasmus flourished was 
singularly propitious to the exercise of his peculiar genius, He was born 
in the year 1467, twenty-seven years after the invention of printing, and 
fourteen years after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks—the latter 
of which events occasioned the introduction of Grecian literature into 
Western Europe, where it was hitherto unknown ; while the former natu- 
rally produced, or indeed, we may say, necessitated the abundant pubii- 
cation of critically-revised editions of those and other ancientclassica. We 





A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





of the middle of the ninteenth century are accustomed to flatter ourselves 


with the idea, that ours is peculiarly an age of progress—in fact, the su- 
perior of every other age which has gone before it ; but if matters be so- 
berly considered, it will probably appear that we are not so very signally 
superior, after all, in this same point of utilitarian progress, to each and 
a of our venerable predecessors’ generations. Indeed, the age in 
which our author flourished would appear, without exaggeration to have 
been about the most extraordinary one in point of social excitement and 
progress which the world has ever yet seen. It beheld printing and the 
compass developing their stupenduous results in the domains of thought 
and navigation—in the revival and popularising of literature and science, 
and the discovery of America and India ; it beheld the consolidation of 
the principal states of Europe into something resembling their present 
condition, and the establishment of the kingly authority as supreme upon 
the ruins of feudal disorder ; it beheld the precious metals enriching and 
stimulating commerce with an even more than Australian abundance ; 
and, lastly, it was signalized by that mighty and mind-shaking religious 
revolution—the Reformation. Such was the extraordinary age in which 
our author lived, and of which he was a master-spirit. 

It ordinarily bappens that the fame of a voluminous writer depends 
mainly, if not altogether, upon some single production out of the whole 
aggregate of his works, and this frequently enough, in the author’s eyes, 
neither the best nor the most important. The most popular of an author’s 
works is that which in the end forms the chief basis of his reputation ; and of 
our author’s copious productions, the work answering that description is un- 
questionably that whose title we have placed at the head of this article. 
The fate of this celebrated work has beenremarkable. When it first made 
its appearance, in the year 1522, it was received with intense applause 
throughout Europe, and immediately ran through a number of editions. 
Its popularity continued hardly diminished for two centuries, during 
which time, so completely had it won its way into the good graces of the 
learned world, that copious selections from its pages were used as a Latin 
class-book in almost all the public schools of these kingdoms, and of a 
great portion of the Continent. Indeed, we believe that, up to a very re- 
cent period, the “ Colloquies of Erasmus’’ continued to be familiar and fa- 
vourite objects of study in the hedge-schools of the ancient kingdom of 
Kerry, and other similar classical back-settlements. But universally ce- 
lebrated, and justly so, as the “ Colloquies” once were, they may now be 
said, by a strange vicissitude in public favour, to be comparatively un- 
known—perused by but a very limited few, and ranking, in short, merely 
among the curiosities of literature. Independently of the fact that the 
work has long ceased to be a school class-book, one cause, we apprehend, 
has — chiefly towards this result—-viz., the utter absence of aay 
translation at all conveying the humour and _ of the original. Had 
the “Colloquies of Erasmus’’ been hitherto lai , in a proper English 
form, to the perusal of the English speaking-public, we cannot but per- 
suade ourselves that we should have seen that remarkable work taking up 
a permanent place in rivalling juxtaposition with the productions of Ra- 
belais, Cervantes, Swift, Sterne, &c. 

We have selected a few of the ‘ Colloquies ”’ to lay before our readers, 
and these we have partly translated and partly given a summary account 
of. In the office of translating, we have endeavoured to adhere closely to 
the original text ; endeavouring also, as far as we could, to convey in our 
version somewhat of the peculiar vigour and drollery which distinguish 
these beyond all the other writings of our author. It was our first inten- 
tion to place the original Latin side by side with the translated passages, 
or, at least, to append, in notes at the foot of each page, some of the more 
striking sentences and expressions; but we found that, as the former plan 
was inconsistent with our restricted space, so was the latter practically 
open to a like objection, since we could not, it appeared, furnish quota- 
tions with any due credit to our author or ourselves, without giving them 
at a greater length than we found to be admissible. We have accordingi 
dispensed with quotations altogether—an omission for which our fair vend 
ers, and not a few others, will readily excuse us; and as for our readers 
of the erudite class, we must only refer their critical and scholar-like 
mightinesses to the origina! work itself. 

Premising this much, we pass to our review of the particular colloquies 
we have selected for notice. 





COLLOQUY THE FIRST. 
‘* DIVERSORIA ;” OR, THE INNS. 


We gentlemen of the nineteenth century had, up to five-and-twenty 
years ago, accomplished a vast deal in improving the arts of locomotion— 
more than enough, one would think, in all conscience, for any one centu- 
ry’s triad of generations. In the points of crack mail and stage coaches, 
patent axles, improved breeds of roadsters, macadamisation, ten-miles-an- 
hour speed, &c., &c., we had, to say nothing of the sea, done wonders in 
the way of progress upon land. But, of late years, we have, sooth to say, 
fairly surpassed ourselves ; and, to our immortal honour, have for all suc- 
ceeding times, established our reputation as the pre-eminently and empha- 
tically great locomotive and travel-improving age. While the essentials 
of travelling were making such seven-leagued strides in advance, the ac- 
cessories could not well be expected to remain stationary ; and according- 
ly, to the praise, honour, and high glorification of all worthy, substantial 
hotel-keepers, jolly tavern landlords and landladies, and their brisk and 
smirking assistants—from the natty and napkin-brandishing waiter down 
to mynbeer “ boots,” or that substitute for a latch key, the poor devil ofa 
“ porter who sits up all night”—be it said that inns, hotels, “et hoc genus 
omne,” those temporary homes of the traveller, have, to their own credit 
and exaltation, and the comfort of us, the peregrinatory public, made all 
sorts of due, choice, and commendable improvements and advances in con- 
sonance with the progressive spirit of the age. The sturdy wayfarer of 
three or four centuries ago, who, mounted upon one of the hardy, clumsy 
legged nags of the time, with a heavy, well-whetted, cut-and-thrust “ bil- 
bo” belted to his side—a trusty guardian, whether of its master’s life or 
his marks and crowns—such a crusty old gentleman, thy progenitor, let us 
say. courteous reader, a dozen generations or so removed—he, we are as- 
sured of it, would look broadly astare through his antique-fachioned, 
spring-bridged, moon-eyed spectacles, if, instead of the queer, massive, old 
clump of an inn, stuck all over with beams and posts, and latticed win- 
dows, and with a great, grinning blackamoor’s head, or a green, red, or 
blue lion, or some other outlandish sign, swiuging and sbrieking on its 
binges over the porch—if, instead, we say, of some such old lumbering re- 
ceptacle ot “ drawers,” October ale, tweifth-rate, twentieth-hand tapestry, 
and ricketty, spindle-shanked, walnut-wood furniture, he were ushered 
into one of our grand, top, crack hotels of the present day in either hemi- 
sphere—(the Yankees, perhaps, even go ahead of usin this line)—Asior 
House, let us say, or the Gresham, or Mivart’s. Good laws! what a start 
would his old. tough, unflinching, and almost malleable medieval nerves 
sustain at the sight of 80 much glare, glitter, and every-day gas and var- 
nish of luxury, contrasted with the homely, rough-cast, unpretending 
plainness of the “ A 1” establishments of bis own peculiar time |! 

The dialogue upon which we are now about to enter—the “ Diverso- 
ria,” and which is, in a great measure, @ eatire upon German innkeep- 
era, and German manners in general—carries us back to the houses of 
public entertainment in Europe at a time which is not easy for us of the 
present day to realise to the imagination. Travelling in civilised Bu- 
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' rope has, within the period intervening between the publication of “The 
Colloquies” and the present moment, passed through three distinct and 
well-marked phases. At first,—that is during the days of our author, as 
well as for an indefinite lapse of centuries before—roads were few, and 
these few execrable ; there were no regular public conveyances, and jour- 
neys were entirely accomplished on foot, or on horseback. This state of 
things impressed a peculiar character upon the “ hostelries” of the age. 
Hardly saa persons travelled, save of the rader sex ; and the horses of 
guests rendered a peculiarly extensive yard and stables the conspicuous 
accessories of every inn of resort. It is thus that we find so much of the 
inn-life of the time, as portrayed in Don Quixote and other old works, set 
before us as passing in such portions of the establishment. Sign- 
also, striking and grotesque, were well calculated to catch the eye of the 
illiterate traveller of the time, for whom lettered inscriptions would be an 
unintelligible superfluity. Such are some of the most striking external 
characteristics of the inns of our author’s epoch, not to speak of the inter- 
nal ones, equally harmonising, of course, with the uncouth, semi-civilised 
habits of the time. A couple of centuries later, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, about the beginning of the last century—as a uence of the 
improvement of r post-chaises, stage-coaches, “and private vehicles 
succeeded by degrees in superseding the monopoly of equestrian travel- 
ling, and the fair sex came at length fully upon the scene. Queer, crack- 
brain signs of all sorts began to disappear, as people became ca of 
discovering plain names, surnames, and occupations under the homely 
disguise of the alphabet ; and a greater amount of polish, punctual 
and courtesy—-though still, Heaven knows, there was a plentiful lack ore 
three—found place within the bustling realm of the “ Bonifaces” and the 
‘‘ Cherrys” than was fhe custom theretofore. This is the second period ; 
and year after year improvement went on in this track, until at last, what 
with macadamised roadways—what with four-in-hand mails and stages 
of which the top swells of the realm were proud to be the occasional chari- 
oteers—what with these, whirled and whisked along by roadsters of breed 
and blood, at the pace—extraordinary for the time, and indeed to all time, 
for horseflesh, extraordinary enough—of ten statute miles per hour—what 
with all this, and a deal more that might be mentioned, the of the 
day often shook their wise heads together, and, with a knowing shrug, and 
significent nosetapping forefinger exclaimed—“ We plus ultra ;” no 
room for improvement in that quarter, at all events ; when, one day, all of 
a sudden, an odd, whimsical sort of a fellow, with a vigorous skull, 
a steam-coach astride upon a tramway ; and lo! a miracle—and the third 
travelling era, that in which we, the present generation of “ bimanous 
mammetia,”’ live, move, and have our being, began its portentous exist- 
ence. railroads, enormous steam-ships, enormous .Or- 
mous comfort ; charges therefor also, perhaps, partaking a little too much 
of the enormous ; and everything enormous, immense, out-of-the-way, ex- 
traordinary, and super-stupendous, is, in connexion with travelling and 





travellers, at this actual moment, the order of the day. Such is the third 
of the periods we have noted ; and, as for us gentlemen of the present 
day, the idea of a “ me pius ultra” in any quarter or in any matter what- 
soever, is wholly and utterly inadmissible, heaven only knows what it 
again in its turn'may eventuate in! 

No bad criterion, either, let us observe, is afforded of the social refine- 
ment and civilisation in general of a nation by an experienee of its inne, 
or, to use the parlance of the ers day, its “ hotels.” Indeed. there is 
but little question that, for the qonenalite of travellers in civilised na- 
tions, herein consists the chief, if it be not actually the very best means of 
becoming acquainted with the prevailing manners and ideas of a 
tion. Hotels may be said to be the temporary homes of everybody that 
can travel; their internal accommodations and management . 
as they satisfy, the domestic requirements of their frequenters; or, in other 
words, represent the domestic habits of the nation; and the ga- 
thered together from every quarter, the chance representatives, as it were, 
of so mye provinces or minor districts, afford to the ep a 
means of inquiring into the ideas and habits, not merely of the nation 
general, but we may almost say of every particular portion of it. _ 

Premising thus much, we now proceed to the dialogue itself. The cha- 
racters between whom it is understood to pass are two, by name Guliel- 
mus and Bertulph. Bertulph, a peculiarly humourus, sarcastic, chuck- 
ling old gentleman, and his worthy acquaintance, Gulielmus, between 
them, it will be found, the brewers and concoctors of a trul and 
exhilirating conversation, whimsical and ludicrous to the last excess. 
Gulielmus, it ap has in his time travelled over all the then moat ci- 
vilized parts of sang BR ag A Spain, France, England—and of course we 
must also throw into the list Erasmus’s own dear native land of dikes and 
dams, where the scene is understood to be laid, and of which the speakers 
are of course understood to be denizens. Bertulpb, on the other hand, 
although be has been a sojourner in Germany, has never apparently been 
outside of the flats and snipe-inarshes of Holland in any other quarter. 

The inns of France happen to constitute the first topic of conversation, 
and Bertulph opens the dialogue as follows :— 

“ The bnik of travellers, you say, are fond of stopping a couple of days 
or soat Lyons. How do you account for that fancy? For my own pert. 
when once I enter upon a journey, I cau never think of halting till I get 
to the end of it.”’ 

“ Nay, as to Lyons,” replies Galielmus, “ what in fact I wonder at is, 
how any traveller can persuade himself to quit it at all.” 

The ears of Bertulph’s attention forthwith vivaciously prick themselves 


a Say you so?” he exclaims. “ You will oblige me by explaining.” 

And now Gulielmus commences with a t ardour of enthusiasm, to 
descant apon the entertainment which he has experienced at the hands of 
the innkeepers of Lyons— 

“ A man cannot,” he says, “ be served better, or be more at his ease at 
home in his own honse than in one of those inns.” 

Their entire internal economy he states to be in the hands of members 
of the fair sex, and the fair sex, according to the Gulielmus, is in Lyons 
peculiarly and pre-eminently fair. The “ ladies of Lyons,” in a rhetori- 
cal flourish, in which, warmed with the theme, he cannot refrain from com- 
promising himself, he compares to “ the Syrens ;” and, at the same time, 
himself and visitors to Lyons in general to “ the companions of U lystes, 
Ecstatically he expatiates upon the enchanting affability of the land: 

of a Lyonese inn; and upon the still more enchanting affability of the 
landlady’s daughter—“ a positively elegant young woman, of an address 
and conversation so gay, 80 ul, so piquant, that she well might sti- 
mulate into gallantry even gruff old Cato himself. In fact,” says he, 
“ those people are above treating their gueets merely as such.. en- 
tertain and make much of you, as though you were an oid acquain 

or rather let me say, a most familiar and bosom friend.” 

“ T recognise,” exclaims Bertulph, “ the courteousness and affability of 
the Gallic nation.” 

A high compliment, truly, this, to our good-humonred, unaccountable, 
mustachioed, and musquet-faocying neighbours on the further side of Do- 
ver Straits—oddly paid, it is true, after our own peculiar “ aes pol 
fashion ; but in spite of its whimsicality, nevertheles bond fide em- 
pbatically a complimcnt—a compliment enduring—perennius ere—to 
last as long as compositor and pareeae ever earn the wages of useful in- 
dustry upon an edition of the Colloquies, or bookworma mentally mandu- 
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eate and di the result of such their labours—a compliment, too, let us 
, whieh, if there be between present and past aught of 
commu sity of character, the urbane and hospitable ofthe “ Gal- 
lica gens” of to-day would, with all their faults, prove to have been 
uadeserved by their hearty old progenitors of over three hundred years 
*eThe encomiums of Gulielmus upon the courtesy of the innkeepers of 
L ums in which he almost seems disposed to expatiate with- 
out limit—are broken in upon by Bertulpb, who, with an authority evi- 
dently ori ng in a thorough experience of inns—in fact, in regular 
commercial-traveller-like style—abruptly inquires— 

“ But what sort of fare did they give you? Compliments and chatter 
won’t fill the stomach.” 

Gulielmus.—" Fare, do you say? Oh, most admirable ; so much s0, 
im fact, that, speaking in confidence, I really do wonder how they can 
possibly afford to entertain people at so moderate a charge.” 

Bertulph, obviously one of ancient initiation in the ways of hotels, and 
all sorts of good living, and who has “eaten his dinners” in inns beyond 
counting, in his interpellations— 

“ What,” says he, “ about the bed-rooms?” 

“There, likewise,’ replies Gulielmus, “young women were always 
making their , laughing, romping, and playing all sorts of 
tricks. Of own accord, they asked us whether we had any soiled 
linen for the wash ; and what we gave them, they returned to us, made 
up in the most exquisite manner.” 

At this point our friend Gulielmus, warmed by his gay Gallic remini- 
scences, appears unwilling to commit himself at further length, especially 
in the presence of ee who, calculating and hard-tempered. blade 
though he be, is, as will presently appear, a wag after old Erasmus’s 
heart, or in other words, the wa perfection of a wag. . 

“ But why,” says he, ‘need [say a word more? In every quarter of 
the inn none were to be seen but girls and women, unless, perhaps, in the 
stables ; and actually, even there, we were frequently broken in upon by 
the charming creatures. On our departure they embraced us, and dis- 
missed us with such tender marks of affection, as if we had been their bro- 
thers, or other most intimate relations.” 

Thus far has our freakish and frolicsome author descanted in the cha- 
racter of Gulielmus on the manners of the then French people, as exhi- 
bited in their houses of entertainment; and although those ear-pleasing 
terms, “ restaurant” and “hotel” were as yet uninvented, and those most 

systems of the “table d’hote,” and the dinner “a /a carte,” 
were as yet among the things that were to be, these same old French inns 
appear to have been (if Gulielmus is to be trusted) tolerably decent and 
comfortabie sorts of things enough in their way. The world knew no 
better. But then Monsieur Soyer, the immortal inventor of a soup which 
was to feed famishing millions upon simple savour, was yet unborn ; that 
tuous and boundless variety of “ entremets”——* fricandeaus”’— 
sauces of every composition, hue, and consistency, &c., &c., amid which, 
we fortunate denizens of an enlightened age luxuriate and become bilious 
—these, the rope-dancing and pyrotechnics of French cookery, were as 
yet such unrevealed novelties, as are to us the revolutions of the twenty- 
second century ; and in a word gastronomy, that latest of modern revi- 
vals of ancient science, was as yet astir not even among its rudiments. 

But now our queer and drily humourous acquaintance, Bertulph, pro- 
eeeds to take his fair share in the dialogue, and to balance, as we ma 
say, the scales of conversation, by expatiating with a considerable and 
unctuous share of satisfaction, on the delights afforded him during an ex- 
perience among the inns of Germany. 

“ All this,” says he, “may do very well for the French ; but as for 
maaners, give me the plain, bold, masculine manners of Germany.” 

“For yi part,”’ replies Gulielmus, “ I have never been upon German 
soil ; and I would accordingly beg of you, if you have no objection, to 
inform me how travellers are treated there.” 

Bertulph in no unwilling mood accords his consent; and, while in 
reality prepared to pour out the vials of his sarcasm—to thunder and 
Kom upon the inns and innkeepers of Germany, and with them upon 

Germany itself into the bargain, he with a broad and solemn mocke 
ef acrupulosity, as though conscientiously fearing to breathe a doubtful 
ayllable against those whom he is determined to annihilate, begins his 
assault as follows :— 

* Whether travellers are treated everywhere in Germany after exactly 
‘the same manner, I cannot pretend to say. I will merely state what 
came under my own observation.” 

Most grave, scrupulous, and nicely conscientious Bertulph! do now, 

let us hear thy account. 

- When you ride up to an inn you will not finda soul to accost you, or 
as much as put his hand to his hat to you ; and ia this reserved way do 

act, lest people should suspect them of inveigling travellers. Such 
es of catching custom they consider to be downright shabby, and un- 
becoming the haughty reserve of the German character. When you have 
knocked and shouted for a long while, you perceive a fellow peeping out 
of the kitchen-window, somewhat after the fashion of a tortoise peering 
out of its shell. Him you ask if you may put up at the inn; and if he 
does not tell you to be off, you are thereby to understand that you are 
welcome. You ask a rascally, lounging ostler, where are the stables? 
and for an answer he merely points over his shoulder with his thumb ; and 
may lead on your horse in that direction or not, just as you please. 
f, in any case, you utter a syllable of complaint, you are instantly saluted 
with, ‘it you are not pleased with your entertainment here, go to some 
other inn.” Having put up your horse, you proceed with your traps and 
es, mud and all, to the kitchen aforesaid. This is their only 
room for entertainment—a sort of a glory-hole in common for all the cus- 
tomers that turn up.” 

“Why, in France,” interposes Gulielmus, “ you will be shown, in the 
first instance, into a private bed-room, where you may wash yourself, 
change your dress, warm yourself at a snug fire, or take a snooze, just as 
your fancy leads you.” 

“In Germany,” resumes Bertulph, “ there is no genteel nonsense of that 
aort. In the kitchen yoa pull off your riding boots; you put on your 
slippers ; and if you like to do so, you change your shirt into the bargain. 
Are your clothes wet with rain, you hang them up opposite the kitchen- 
fire to ary ; and should you yourself require an airing, a seat at the 
kitchen-fire is at your service. If you desire to wash your hands, here, 
too, you will be supplied with water ; but that, for the most part, of a 
purity so peculiar, that you must afterwards look out for some decent, 
endurable, ordinary sort of water to wash away the traces of it.” 

pert applaud,” says Gulielmus, “the manners of those Germans—so 
bold, unrefined, ond masculine—so utterly undebauched by the effemina- 
eies of civilisation.” 

Bertul 8 with his singular disclosures :— 

“ You call for dinner,” says he, “at, let us say, four o’clock—well, you 
won’t get it before nine ; very probably, indeed, not before ten.” 

elmus, here the fication, let us say, of at least a score of 
notes of admiration and interrogation rolled into one, immediately pro- 
poses the question of a “ wherefore?” and is forthwith made acquainted 
with an “end” which, most assuredly, according to no principles or code, 
whether of morals or gastronomy, can be held to constitute a justification 
of the means employed ; the said “end” being the saving of an indefinite 
amount of culinary trouble and expense—less cooks and cooking, less fuel, 
&c. ; and the said means consisting in the brilliant and notable device of 
peo getting nothing Bf until te — se ae day had arrived.” 

—* What a compendiously-inclined crew! How d ] 

= oo saving their pe trouble !”’ ~ sm 

t been said, with truth, that old Homer in his descriptions 
often reminds us of those pictorial vases of remote classic antiquity which 
adorn our museums, and that they reciprocally remind us of him. We 
would beg of our very critical readers not too hastily to accuse us of an 
over-fanciful com nm, when we say that, in our judgment, we ma 
oS ey our author in reference to that school of art which 

about his own time among his compatriots—that grotesque yet 
graceful schoo: which, contemporaneous with Holland’s ove 
glory, even still crowns her with enviable honour in the da 
cline. Erasmus, in fact, often reminds us of the old Dutch masters, as 
they, on the other hand, remind us of him. The miser, the alchemist, the 
lumbering clown, the keen-eyed burgomaster, the damsel of eapacious 
rotundity of charms—in a word, that varied round of characters in which 
| denipet to expatiate, are to a hair the very that breathe 
the canvass of Teniers, Maas, &c. The scenes, too, how reciprocall 
similar—the taverns, the market-places, the gardens, &. In a weed, 
there is no mistaking the genuine Dutch-built physiognomy, whether of 
the personnel or the materiel on the one side or the other—on the part of 
ictorial artists, or of him our author, the great literary one. For is 
old Erasmus, with his writing-desk before him for an easel, 
73. much an a of ae pal fae hey whimsical, the beau- 
grand—as these t com ots of the pencil— 
Rembrandt of the pen? or, ‘ a “a a 
then, courteous reader, a choice and first-class picture is now 
be laid before thee—an authentic epecimen of the old Dutch style 
sketch, as merit, as we very seldom, indeed, see in ink, 
German inn, at the com- 
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mencement of the sixteenth century, by Desiderius Erasmus, the meteh- 
less artist of Rotterdam. Attend— 
“In the one kitchen may be found congregated together even as many 
as eighty or ninety guests, of all sorts, sizes, and complexions—pedestrians 
and equestrians, merchants and sailors, wagoners and farmers, children 
and women, people sick and people sound, There may be seen one gen- 
tleman guest combing his , another scrubbing and off a 
rofusion of perspiration ; a third polishing boots or shoes, while a fourth 
8, perhaps, modestly engaged in a corner in holding counsel with his 
stomach about # general casting up of accounts. In short, whether of 
tongues or of s, there is not a less confusion than there was of old 
in the tower of Babel. But if they should chance to perceive a foreigner 
amongst them, and especially if he should prove to be a person of distin- 
— aspect and respectability, ym him every eye is pertinaciously 
irected ; and he is scrutinised with looks of wonder and astonishment, as 
though he were actually some extraordinary wild beast or other, freshly 
im from Africa ; so that, in fact, when they have sat down to table, 
they turn their heads round over their shoulders, and gape and stare at 
him in one continuous unwinking gaze, while their dinner is cooling be- 
fore them.” 

More pleasing prospects, however, at length succeed :— 

“* When the evening is now a good deal advanced, and no more travel- 
lers are expected to arrive, forth comes an old serving-man, with a white 
beard, a hairless sconce, an abominable cast of countenance, and dirty 
clothes. This fellow, swivelling his eyes about in all directions, silently 
counts up in his own mind how many guests there are in the kitchen ; and 
the greater their number, the higher forthwith is the kitchen fire made to 
blaze, even although it be in the dog-days: for, to flood your guests in 
their own perspiration is esteemed among these Germans to be an essen- 
tial part of good entertainment and hospitality. But if any one, unac- 
customed to receptions so warm, should venture to open ever so small a 
portion of the window to prevent himself from being suffocated, he is in- 
stantly saluted with the reprimand and shout of ‘Shut that!’ If you re- 
ply, ‘ The heat is intolerable,’ the answer you get is, ‘ Well, then, go to 
some other inn.” ” 

And here good Gulielmus interrupts, playing the part, as we may say, 
of a sound, sagacious, moralising parenthesis, an interposer worthy, be- 
yond all question, of the most emphatic “hear, hear,” and most enthusi- 
astic and ear-splitting “loud cheers” of Messrs. Mackinnon, Chadwick, 
and Co., and their admirers—of those, in short, whom we may fairly ven- 
ture to designate as “ the sanitary interest.” To that most important 
and growing body we would, albeit humbly, venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing chosen passage, if not exactly in the way of motto, or even yet of 
“ elegant extract,” at least and at all events, as an exceedingly “| 
sound, and useful quotation; and one, moreover, that will wear well, 
whether as re s the set treatise, the platform harangue, the editorial 
lucubration, the humbler catch-penny, or any other and whatsoever for- 
mula of public appeal. 

“T must say,” quoth Gulielmus, “ that nothing can be more dreadful 
than for such a multitude of people as you describe to continue inhaling 
the same poisonous atmosphere together for God knows how long—their 
bodies relaxed, and their pores open—not to speak of swallowing their 
food along with it. Fumesof garlic, breaths of strong savour, and stench- 
es unmentionable, I might well expatiate upon—an extensive tupic ; but, 


Y | to speak of matters far more insidious and terrible, what multitudes are 


there not around us who labour under hidden disorders ; and, in my pri- 
vate belief, there is not a single disease which has not some peculiar con- 
tagion and mode of propagation of its own.” 

This enthusiasm of indignation against the terrors and perils of filth ap- 
pears to amuse our friend Bertulph. 

“Tush,” says he, “ those Germans are brave fellows—men of courage ; 
such dangers as these they laugh at, and think nothing of.” 

And here, good Guilelmus—his imagination and memory excited at the 
marvels he has heard—tells “ apropos des bottes,”’ how some twenty years 
before, nothing was the rage in Brabant but “ public baths and wash- 
houses,” until at length some novel and extraordinary “scabies” put a 
“ And now,” quoth he, “ the furnaces of 
those establishments have long been unacquainted with fire.” 

The sanitary disquisition into which our two acquaintanées have per- 
mitted themselves to lapse, coming at this point to a conclusion, Bertulph 
proceeds in his account of the inns of Germany. 

When the company have undergone the stifling process already alluded 
to, for some time, the attendant—whom Bertulph appositely designates 
as an “ugly old bearded Ganymede”—-again makes his appearance, his 
object on this occasion being to spread table-cloths for his guests. 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaims Bertulph, in a fervour of reminiscence. 
‘“« Oh, immortal Gods! what table-cloths! You might imagine them to be 
old sails, just taken down from the yards of a ship!” 

The guests, however, now take their places, and forthwith commen- 
ces a performance, oddly modified, it is true, of that whimsical farce of 
procrastination, which necessity has of old suggested to the ingenuity of 
waiters. 

Jmprimis, old “‘ Ganymede” comes forward, and counts his guests anew, 
and then eit. After a while he returns, and lays methodically before 
each a wooden platter, a wooden spoon, and a small glass drinking vessel, 
and again exit. Another pause, and the bread makes its appearance ; and 
in this way an hour or soisspent. Againa pause, and the wine—the “ hock” 
of the establishment—is laid on the table. 

“ Good heavens!’’ ejaculates Bertulph, “ what wine! what stuff!—not 
unfit, mayhap, for firing the wits of your keen sophists and satirists ; such 
is its biting acuteness, its penetration, and acridity. But if any guests,” 
he continues, “ should ask them to make him off some wine of a better 
quality, nay, should even back his request with the offer of more money, 
at first they affect not to comprehend his meaning, but all the while with 
an expression in their faces, as though they were going to stab him to the 
heart. If, however, he should persist in his solicitations, they give him a 
reply somewhat as follows :—‘ I would have you to know, sir, that at this 
inn the Dukes of so and so, and the Marquises of such and such have very 
frequently put up. They never found any fault with our wine. If you 
don’t like it, you can make out some other inn.’”’ 

Finally, however, and at length, dinner makes its appearance—but oh! 
shades of Mrs. Glass and Dr. Kitchener, a dinner of what a sort! For an 
insight into its nature and composition—a due explication of that uncivil- 
ised aggregation of wretched soups, hashes still more deplorable, and boil- 
ed and roast, not utterly so hostile to the appetite--we must refer our 
readers of the more inquiring cast to the Colloquy itself. One piece, how- 
ever, of conformity of ritual between our dinner-tables of the present day 
and those of the queer old fatherlanders of three centuries ago, we cannot 


*| pass over without notice. Cheese, it appears, was, with these extinct fo- 


gies of Germany, as it is with our existent selves, the very last item of the 
dinner, and relished all the better then as now, as honest Bertulph com- 
municates the fact, the more hideously it abounded in the animalcular 
abomination of mites and their rotten cantonments. 

Dinner ended, strong — is introduced, and clamour and clangour 

ily become the order of the night. 

“ Wonderful and astounding it is!” quoth Bertulph, “ what a clatier 
and tumult of voices is set up, a8 soon as they have begun to warm in 
their liquor! What with hideous singing, yelling, huzzaing, dancing, and’ 
pushing and hauling, you would imagine the kitchen was every moment 
on the point of tumbling to pieces about their heads ; and were your next 
neighbour to shout a remark up into your very ear, not a single syllable 
could you have the faintest expectation of catching.”’ 

Bertulph now hastens on to a conclusion. His account of the sleeping 
department of the establishment is on a - with the rest of his grotesque 
panorama of Germanic semi-barbarism. The bedrooms, containing “ beds, 
and nothing else which a guest could either use or carry off ;” and the 
“ sheets, strangers, for half-a-dozen months or more, to the manipulations 
of the laundress,” are choice and admirable detaile—true gems and pearls 
of whimsical description. Even to this despicability, however, and anti- 
sublime of a “shake down,” no access was allowable—such was the set 
inflexible rule--until a certain appointed hour of going to bed ; and ac- 
cordingly — 

“Tf ay unfortunate devil, fagged nigh to death with travelling, should 
desire, after gobbling up his dinner, to post off to his blankets, he is not per- 
mitted to do so ; and must sit up on end awake all the evening, until the 
remainder of the company are ready.” ; 

“ Why, this,” exclaimes Gulielmus, “is Plato’s republic, with a ven- 
geance!’’ 

Erasmus, in ordinary, is Lec one | happy in the conclusions, as, indeed, 
he also is in the commencements of his dialogues; happy, in other words, 
in two important respects, in which the bulk of dramatic writers are nota- 
bly defective—the openings and closings of scenes—the exits and entran- 
ces of characters. And, accordingly, in the presentinstance, good Masters 
Bertulph and Gulielmus make their disappearance from the mimic scenes, 
gracefully, naturally, and without any apparent effort. Gulielmus, for 
the information and amusement communicated by his friend, would yield 
a similar return, and to enlighten Bertulph as to the inns and 





ionkeepers—in'the firet instance, of Lombardy ; in the second, of Spain ; in 
the third. of England ; and in the fourth, of Wales. Bertulph is most anx- 
ious for the recital ; but his gratification is nnfortunately barred for the 


Ppsperst. Gulielmus, it a is leaving town by the packet-boat—his 

magage is already on ; and, unless he means to be left behind, he 
must be off on the instant. When he is next in town, however, his com- 
rade Bertulph sball be enlightened on the topics enumerated. And so 
with a shaking of hands, and cordial valedictories, the two honest, travel- 
learned, and gossiping acquaintances take their leave, and the dialogue is 
thus brought to a close. 


A SENSIBLE TOWN. 


If ever desire to spend a pleasant week in France, and to see that 
wonder of the civilised world, a wholesome town, go to Amiens in the val- 
ley of the Somme. In Ameins there is to be found a wise municipality : 
there is no room for sanitary agitation: there is everything that there 
should be for the health and satisfaction of the people. Its valley is a 
happy valley. You see now and then short reaches of the Somme ; and 
if oe taste be in the least agricultural and rural, you admire the rich 
alluvial soil which throws up, as out of a cornucopia, flax, hemp, and ca- 
meline, acres of fragrant bean-blossom and scarlet poppy, rich in oil, and 
wheat, anda whole Gizeh of apples. You come among stacks of turf and 
see the water standing in the black holes under trees, out of which, or near 
which, they have been dug. In those ponds are the richest eels and pike ; 
and over them fly wild ducks. 

The first public thing I did when I first went to Amiens was to mount 
the very curious and disproportioned spire of the cathedral, which an En- 

lishman has likened to a giant in repose, and a Frenchman to a vast poem. 

hen I visit any town I always make it my first business to go up the 
greatest number of stairs open to the public, and begin my survey with a 
general view ; just as I glance over the table of contents before I read a 
volume. Erom the top of Amiens’ spire I had not very much to see, al- 
ways ges the cathedral roof. I had seen the whole misty marvel of 
London this side of the Surrey hills (Lendon beyond the hills will soon be 
added) from the top of St. Paul’s; the purple Campagna and the quick- 
silver stripe of the Mediterranean visible in the horizon from St. Peter’s, 
at Rome ; the Gulf of St. Malo, from Coutances, with Jersey for a distant 
object, and the incomparable twin spires close at hand ; nor am I ashamed 
to name with these impressive sights the fen panorama which surrounds 
the tower of Ely. From Amiens’ spire I saw a mass of grey-looking 
houses uniformly spread beneath, me, without any very noticeable differ- 
ence of level, although one part is said to belong to the upper, and ano- 
ther to the lower town, I rved at once, however, one agreeable ar- 
rangement : almost every house has its own little garden. I was told, too, 
that the houses are almost all occupied by single families. In a popula- 
tion of nearly sixty-five thousand, there must be many exceptions to the 
rule, but there are in Amiens no suffocating cellar dwellings, as at Dun- 
kerque, Lille, and St. Omer. In one part of the town, too, there is quite 
a mass of green. Now, without setting myself up for a town guide, I should 
like to point out to those who are interested in their own health, or in the 
health of towns, one or two facts concerning Amiens. The ground on 
which the town is built, let me first say, generally slopes to the river ; so- 
ciety accomodates itself to that convenient slope ; the upper classes live 
in the upper town, the middle in the middle, and the lower in the lower ; 
the lowest being next the mud upon the river banks. 

The Somme, as it enters Amiens, is a beautiful stream, *‘ strong without 
rage, without o’erflowing full.” One of my first walks was to follow its 
course through the town. Beginning at the Port d’Amont, or Eastern port, 
and following the Rue de la Voirie, I came upon the “Chinese Baths,” 
authenticated by a picture ofa Chinaman ; a swimming school, authorised 
by the Mayor ; and the baths at the sign of “The First Waters’’—-clear 
waters they are, too ; decidedly preferable to such Last Waters as I have 
scooped my way over among the stagnant porridge of a Venetian canal. 
Then I went on by a twisting road among the famous little gardens of the 
Somme--a wilderness of pumpkins and asparagus beds; of canals, wide 
and narrow; pollard willows, ducks and drakes ; of currant and goose- 
berry bushes, fruit trees now and then meagrely, but gracefully festooned 
with vines ; of celery, of the superbest salad, leeks ; of little ponds, and of 
reed fences, of roomy flat-battomed high-prowed boats that were often 
filled with gorgeous heapsjof what the painters would call “still life,” and 
beside the road that brought us through these pleasant things were hospi- 
table benches placed at welcome intervals. The road ended at a ferry on 
the Somme. All this good soil supported nothing but,a wood some thirty 
years ago, a pleasant place for children, who played hide and seek, and a 
perfect mine offaggote. The towing path on the other side of the river is 
fringed now by a continuous row of aspens ; and, as the eye looks up and 
dewn stream, it rests everywhere upon such masses of sparkling verdure 
that one may feel there as tranquil as a Dutchman. 

Then I took another walk, beginning at the before-mentioned Port @’ 
Amont, tomake some observations on the splitting up and subdividing of the 
river by the men of Amiens. The integral stream is split into twelve 
fractions or streamlets, each of which has at least a score of duties to per- 
form ; they are all torn and broken upon wheels, among which they rush, 
and roar, and splutter, some becoming stained, as with ink ; others escap- 
ing from the work with a strong smell of hides upon them. The canals 
cut the land up into little islands. Louis the Eleventh called Amiens 
“ his little Venice ;” but there is more real life in one Amiens canal than 
in all the Venetian waters put together. The comparison wasnot bad for 
a king ; but there is not much sense init. The Venetian waters are like 
beasts of burden ; they just carry what is putupon them. The Picard riv- 
ulets work with intelligence, earn money by their active power, put out 
for the benefit of their masters skilfully. Following their course through 
the streets—Cow’s Tail Street, or Great Turnip Street—and crossing a 
few of their innumerable bridges, I determined that though union makes 
strength, division may sometimes beget activity. This separation of the 
waters of the Somme is but of short continuance. With the exception of 
two or three canals; the mouths of which are carried further down stream 
because they have been doing filthier work than the rest, the streams are 
again united at the Bridge of St. Michael just below the town. The river, 
restored to its natural dimensions, forms the Port which is called d’Aval, 
or of the west. 

Standing on St. Michael’s Bridge, and looking down the stream, that 
is, with my back to the town, there were pointed out to me, on the right 
and left bank respectively, two very important edifices—the gas-works, 
and the abattoir, or general slaughter-house, where only animals may be 
killed. The outscourings of the abattoirs, and also the gas-oozings from 
the opposite side, as well as the foul brooks which have served the uses of 
the dyer and the tanner all enter the stream below, and surely may as 
well do that as run into it, through it, and round about it. The Amiens 
baths are, on the other hand, above the town, and catch the freshest wa- 
ters. It is quite possible, however, to imagine a congregation of human 
beings, say even a Body Corporate, who shall, through chance, want of 
forethought, or obstinate individual selfishness, place the slaugbter-house, 
the gas-works and the dyeing-offices at the inlet, and the baths at the out- 
let of a stream passing through the midst of their camp. It is not ro at 
Amiens. The Somme at Amiens is the best used river in the world. I 
have not yet named all the service is extracted from it. At St. Michael’s 
Bridge it supplies the people for whose benefit it has been toiling with 
pure water, not, of course, its own. In the middle of the bridge stands a 
equare solid building, known as the hydraulic machine. Of this the river is 
the motive power, and by it there is poured into reservoirs in the upper 
town an abundant supply of pure water from springs near the town. 
From the springs to the river level at the bridge, it is brought easily 
enough in covered aqueducts. ae 

A hundred and twelve public fountains, or rather taps, within the town 
distribute water to the population at large, and there are from seven bunt 
dred and fifty to eight hundred private water customers. Constant high 
pressure water supply to every house is one of the good things yet to cone 
even in Amiens: but the water as it is, is pure and plentiful. The prin- 
cipal reservoir is roofed with brickwork, vaulted like a cellar, and sup- 
ported internally by columns, so that the water is completely sheltered 
against soot and dust, and all defilement. : 

The principal streets of Amiens have been lately repaved, with under- 
ground drains, foot-pavements, and a surface which is highest in the cen- 
tre ; in others the gutters run down the middle, with no footpath, in old- 
fashioned style. I saw no street with a small stream of clean water con- 
stantly flowing through it, like that refreshing current which passes down 
Trumpington Street, from Hobson’s Conduit at Cambridge. 

And now I will catalogue some of the treasures of the townspeople. 
They have a Garden of Plants, just large enough to aid and encourage 
any taste for botany ; of which the groynds form also a pleasant walking- 
place open gratuitously to the public. A museum attached to the gar- 
den contains a small collection of natural history specimens. Then the 
town is peculiarly rich in Boulevarde : it is almost perfectly encircled by 
them. From whatever quarter the wind may blow, inhabitants of Amiens 
can drive or walk under fine rows of horse chestnuts, elms, limes. Or as 
pens, and catch the breeze, as it sweeps in upon them from the open 
country. 

In the fourteenth centur 
licions groves, but with 
suburbs. The walls were flanked with towers, 


Amiens was surrounded, not with these de- 
itches and fortifications, which included the 
and four gates were pierced 
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among the best and handsomest in France, occupied a breadth of eleven 
yards, and a length of nearly twenty thousand paces. Ofall this mass of 
nothing semaine except one picturesque old fragment of 
wall, which has been suffered to stand, out of fear lest the removal of it 
might disturb certain —_— that supply the hydraulic machine with wa- 
ter. On the site of the old ramparts are now planted the Boulevards, 
ak against a thousand enemies to health with a stout wall of living 
green. The railway runs in the old moat; and rows of trees and sloping 
gardens form the outworks of this peaceful fortress. The ens laid out 
on the side of the old ditch and over the railway tunnels are all open to 
the public. I would have every young town crowned in this way with a 
garland of green boulevards, rf is a good charm against sickness. It is 
good, too, when the town outgrows them, and they still separate the sub- 
urbs from the parent nucleus by a cool circle of fresh air. : 

Passing down the Boulevard Fontaine, the dweller in the paradise of 
Amiens can turn to the right, down the Boulevard St. Jacques, and reach 
an opening which gives him, to the left, a peep at the famous Promenade 
de la Hotoie, a noble park, one of the best possessions of the towa. Marie 
de la Hotole gave it in the fourteenth century, for the Picard youth to 
make merry in. Its plan, by Lendtree, is quite simple, and old-fashioned. 
A long straight central avenue shoots far away down to the open coun- 
try. Among the trees on either side are four angular and prim spaces of 
well-trodden turf, devoted to the exercise of four national games. There 
is, on one side, the tennis green—witbin the limits of which the ball is re- 
tained by temporary nets—and the foot-ball ground ; on the other side 
there are spaces fur ball-play and the jeu de tamis, in which latter game 
a small ball, made of leather and egg-shells, is strack with a sort of wooden 
boxing glove. Of cricket, the French have not a notion. 

Cross-roads, that run like vaults under the trees, conduct from the cen- 
tre of this park to lateral avenues, which had branched, right and left, 
from the main trunk promenade at its entrance; and these side walks, 
after making a slight bend, run boldly out into the distant perspective. 
The end of all those walks or rides (for they are also carriage Ways) is an 
exactly circular lake, containing two exactly circular islands and a pair of 
milk-white swans. Round the lake is a circular drive—the ring of Amiens 
under a Zone of trees. 

From this part of the park a foot-bridge leads over a stream of water 
to the Little Hotoie, where the promenader, tired of trees, may wauder 
among flowers, flanked in the distance by afew acres of beet-root. At the 
entrance to this garden is a lodge built like a Swiss cottage, and called 
the Chalet. There dwell maids with milking -pails, and there are kept 
the cows, who eat the beet-root growing in the distance, and with whose 
milk the promenaders can refresh themselves. There are even occasions 
on which the municipality of Amiens allow the holiday folks a gratuitous 
supply of syllabub from this establishment. The wanderer among the 
flowers may retura by another foot-bridge to the trees of the Great Hotoie, 
and all the suashine, all the air, and all the beauty of the Hotoies is his 
own ; the poorest may walk there and is required only to respect the 
grass and trees. 

The plan of the Hotoie demanded regularity ; and, after all was finish- 
ed, one little strip of ground remained unused. Of that, a convenient 
market was eventually made—a market quite out of the town—tor pigs, 
cows, sheep, and bullocks. No droves of animals ever appear to create 
confusion in the streets of the most sensible town of Amiens. The cattle 
market is not only out of the town, but close behind the abattoir. The 
butcher having made his purchase in the market, goes at once to the ad- 
joining slaughter-ground, and so the animals are brought into the town 
only as meat. In the heart of the town, though there is no Smithfield, 
there is a handsome covered fruit and vegetable market, a legacy left of 
old time to the community by one of its rich citizens. 

There is another thing to be said about this well ordered town, in which 

they have placed the baths up stream, the slaughter-house down-stream ; 
' the theatre halfway up the principal street; the fruit-market in the 
town, the brute-market out of it; in which the dyers and fell-mongers 
have canals to themselves; and every body bas green walks and parks in 
addition to his own private and domestic garden. 

How do the people of Amiens bury their dead? Sensibly, of course. 
There are no intramural grave yards. The cemetery is not, indeed, within 
@ stone’s throw of the living. Ifthe visitor would walk thither be must 
take up his staff and stretch out quite into the country, It is to be 
found by the side of a swelling hill, where it has beon established on a 
subsoil of chalk, that the beds of the sleepers may be dry. One sees but 
little of it from the road. Trees and shrubs, with a not too gay admix- 
ture of flowers, screen the tombs from the eyes of passers by. 
pe make the story quite complete, let me now follow the prevailing 

ion, and show ag! hotel bill to the public. The railway fare from 
Boulogne to Amiens is eight shillings aad one balf penwy, beg cra 
and second-class travelling in France is very comfortable, the seats and 
backs of the carriages are stuffed, the namber of places is limited, and 
smoking is forbidden under a fine. I had been recommended to an inn at 
Amiens, the Hotel de I’Ecu de France, by a friend who knew that I wished 
for every reasonable comfort. but that 1 could not afford to be extrava- 
gant. My party consisted of four persons—my sister, ber daughters, and 
myself. The ladies occupied a double-bedded room. We were not thrust 
into out-of-the-way back apartments; but our windows (we had two ic 
each bedroom) looked into the handsome little Place St. Denis—a neat 
square, with a statue in the middle, and bordered round the edge by rows 
of clipped acacias, These apartments were well furnished, with atm- 
chairs, marble-topped tables, and so forth, and with bedding, as I have 
always found it in the north of France, of the most scrupulous purity and 
neatness. For these accommodations, I was charged a franc a bed. Qur 
breakfasts were twenty-five sous, or a shilling, a head ; for which we were 
supplied with coffee, milk, and sugar, eggs and ham, beef steak and won- 
derfully well-fried potatoes, according to the caprice of appetite. Our 
dinners were fifteen-pence a head, and our bill of fare on the last day of 
our dining there was this: vermicelli soup, boiled fowls with exquisite 
white sauce, fried soles admirably executed, a brace of partridges, apple 
conserve and cream tarts, followed by a dessert of Gruyére cheese, peare, 
and sugar biscuits. Beer at discretion was included in the charge ; aad, 
still more marvellous, two of my ladies—one seven years of age, the other 
® young miss in her teens—were set down in the bill as having but one 
head between them. The cookery in general was first-rate ; for the cook, 
who almost always sang over his work, was evidently happy in his mind, 
and frame of mind always operates very much on the result of work done 
by all artists. The wine that we took was, of course, an extra, We had 
very good light Bordeaux tor fifteen-pence the bottle. 

During our stay, I invited to dinner a Frenchman who bad obliged me, 
and we fraternised with a bottle of champagne (four shillings), and a 
more sumptuous dessert than usual. Ihad told th: landlady that I should 
not be nice about the spending of a few francs, if she would but do ber 
best forme. We were served accordingly, and had grapes, peaches, fresh 
figs, and other dainties, For this grand, epicurean outbreak, | had only 
to pay twenty-pencea bead. On tbat occason. and on tbe day of our ar- 
rival, it being market-day, we had a small dining-parlour to ourselves. 
At other times, we ate in the publicroom. We spent fivedays at Amiens. 
My bill on leaving, which was made to include, with wine and all extras, 
the service of the house, amounted to less than four pounds English! Gu, 
therefore, O Briton needing rest, to Amiens for a holiday, to Amiens ia 
the happy valley of the Somme. 





THE DUNNED POET. 


Giambattista Casti, an Italian modern poet of celebrity—author of a 
whimsical production, entitled 4nimali Parlanti, which has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Stewart Rose into English, under the title of the Court of 
Beasts--had the misfortune one day to borrow three Giuli (pieces of the 
value of fivepence) from a Roman ice-dealer. It was stern necessity which 
reduced him to the act--he was a poor man, and had no other resource. 
If fortune had sooa after begun to smile upon him, it might have been all 
very well, for then he should have been able to treat bis creditor as cre- 
ditors who wish their money back again ought to be treated--namely, to 
‘say to him: “There’s the paliry sum you have made such a racket 
about ;” adding sundry expressions designed to shew how mean a wretch 
an importunate creditor is. But Casti continued poor, and was totally 
unable to indulge in tis luxury of throwing the paltry coin back in the 
creditor’s teeth ; be was, on the contrary, exposed to a procese of dunning, 
suchas perhaps never debtor underwent before, insomuch that he became 
at length unable to think of anything but the Giuli Tre and the inexora- 
ble ice-dealer. In these circumstances, it was the sole relief available to 
his wounded mind to commit the various hardships of his case to verse in 
the form of sonnets, of which, at te last, he compiled 200. all written in 
the purest of Italian. These have been published, and form oue of the 
most favourite books in the light modern literature of Italy. It was a 
aweet revenge, and one with which the very victim of it might have been 
pleased rather than otherwise, if he had been a man of any soul--which 
the creditors of poets. however, never are, Thus the debt may be said to 
havo beenimmortalired : we rather suspect it was never paid ; at least th: 
$vu-bunJredth sonnet concludes witauvut oue word ax to the forthcoming 
of the coin, Casti ultimately rose in the world, and was p.et-laureate to 
Francis I[. of Austria; but probably long ere then the ice dealer baddied 


with the debt in the same t as his wares—unliquidated. If so, 
we can only hope that his ghost bas had many a pleasant day of it, re- 
flecting on the mirth which the affair bas excited ia li men. 
The Giuli Tre has never been fully translated into our language; bat 
two attempts have been madé to convey some idea of it to the 
reader by means of extracts.” This is not the best plan for imparting the 
jest to any one, for much of that lies in the very profusion and protraction 
of it; but it is all which has yet been ventured on; and we, so far from 
doing more, can only propose to give a few specimens from the most amu- 
sing of thuc> sonnets which have been translated. 
Signor Casti thus begins to sing his woes :— 
“TI weep as I recall the im | my Don 

Lent me those fatal Giuli Tre: ¢ he stood 

A fall balf-hour in shilly-shallying mood, 

Poising them in his hand, and—one by one— 

Counting them o’er, as first he had be 

Even then | saw no human likelihood 

Of my repaying them—and I still see none. 

Small wonder, therefore, if I sometimes brood 

With bitter tears over my dismal fate, 

Besonnetising and bewailing it ; 


Loathing wy food, which at such seasons I 
Exert myself in vain to masticate ; 


And su asing fe suck style as makes me fit 
For nothing but to—go to bed, and—die !”—(D. U. M.) 

In sonnet fifth, he complains that, having an ardent desire of rencwn, 
and of singing about arms and warriors, he is compelled to exchange those 
heroic subjects for the paltry Giuli Tre. Sonnet tenth is fall of anger at 
his creditor— 

“ T’ve said for ever, and again I say, 
And it’s a truth as plain as truth can be, 
That from a certain period to this day, 
Pence are a family quite extinct with me. 
And yet you still pursue me, and waylay 
With your insufferable importunity, 
And for those ——~ infernal! Giuli x 
Hannt me withou. remorse or decency. 
Perhaps you think taat you'll torment me go, 
You'll make me hang myself? You wish to say 
You saw me sus. per coll—no, Giuli; ne. 
The fact is, I'll determine not to pay ; 
And drive you, Giuli, to a state so low, 
That you shall hang yourself, and I be gay.”"—(L. H.) 

He then says (sonnet eleventh), that if he is in the company of beauti- 
ful girls, who delight to be talking with him, or it be picks out some soli- 
tary and quiet spot to take his walk in—wherever he is, in short, morning 
or evening, he cannot wean his memory from the Giuli Tre. The image 
of his creditor comes before him, and haunts him worse than Asmodeus or 
Beelzebub. Insonnet twelfth, be recommends any one who wishes to meet 
with the ice-dealer, to inquire where the poet is; the former having no 
other thought or occupation than the business of the Giuli Tre. 

“ Never did beetie hum so teasingly 
About one’s ears, in walking, when it’s hot; 
Never did fly return so to one spot, 
As comes my teasing creditor on me. 
Let it but rain. for instance, and you'll see 
The flies and beetles vanish like a shot ; 
But never comes the time—the day is not— 
In which this vermin here will let me be. 
Perhaps, as bodies tend invariably 
Tow’'rds other bodies by some force divine — 
Attraction, gravity, or centripatby 
ag knows, I'm little versed in your right line), 
o, by some natural horrid property, 
This petty satellite tends towards me and mine.”’"—(L. H.) 

In sonnet sixteenth, tormented by the Giuli Tre as Orestes was by the 
Furies, he speculates, like him, upon seeking repose in some other coun- 
try. But in the next, while bidding adieu to his dear friende, he is ac- 
costed by bis creditor, who says be will go with him. He therefore gives 
up the project in despair. By and by, things suddenly brightenup. The 
poet is transported (-onnet nineteenth) with the intelligence that his 
creditor is going out of town. Now he sees him put his boots and epurs 
on! Now he mounts on horseback! Now his horse isin motion! He is 
gone, and the poet fvels like a mariner when the storm has cleared away. 
He walks (sonnet twentieth) with freedom and delight all over the city, 
knowing that he will not be molested. He hopes that Giuli Tre has goue 
towards the coast, and that the Turks may find an opportunity of carry- 
ing him into slavery. Not that he wishes him ill: on the contrary, he 
would rejoice in bis bei g preferred te a viziership, which may have the 
effect of tixing him in Tarkey for ever. Sonnet twenty-first contains an 
apostrophe to the Elements, entreating them to bebave in their kindest 
manner, in order to facilitate the creditor’s voyage. On the other band, 
the voyage being finished, he trusts they may become extremely furious, 
so as to prevent him, like Noab’s dove, from ever returning. In nextson- 
net, he feels like a city after the raising of asiege. But this halcyon pe- 
riod is soon to end. Sonnet twenty-third—a letter by post from the cre- 
ditor, telling him to get ready the three Giuli, as he will be in town by 
Sunday or Monday at furthest. ‘ Poflareddio!” exclaims the ill-starred 
poet ; “the fellow has found out a way of tormenting me at a distance.”’ 
This he compares, in next sonnet, to a mode there is of conveying poison 
by letter. 

" sonnet forty-sixth, he discneses the question whether his creditor be 
@ greater scoundrel than an Algerine pirate; and’ thinks that he is, be- 
cause the pirate is satisfied with robbing a man of what he has, whereas 
his creditor wishes to rob him of what he bas net, and never can have— 
namely, three Giuli. Afterwards he goes on thus :— 

* Some fine May morn you wake, and find a small 
Pimple established on your neck—or nose— 
Thereof at first you nothing think at all 
But weeks pass, and your jolly pimple shewa - 
Iteelf a tumour, the which grows and grows, 
Till, waxing bigger than a cannon-ball, 

Like that, it lays you on your back—nor 

Till you go with it—under plumes and a. 

’T was thus, and ‘tis with me in this case. When 

I first incurred my debt, it seemed a trifle— 

A nothing—a mere pimple, so to say: 

Now ‘tis a tumour—an enormous wea— 

An iacubus—a mountain—aad will stifle 

My very lite and soul, [ think, some day."—(D. U. M.) 

Can it be an iagfluence of the nature of elimate which makes his perse- 
cutor eo troublesome ? 

* One fact, I'm very clear. I may set down 
As proved, to wit, that travel in what line 
You please, you'll meet no creditor like mine, 
Even though you ransack every land and towm: 
On which account | oftentimes opine, 

That if clime, skies, and temperature combine 
To make some natiuns black and others brown, 
This people tierce, and t’other just as meek, 

The Thracian proud and greedy of renown, 

Th’ Assyrian indolevt, the Frenchman gay, 
There may be in this Roman atmosphere 

An influeutial. something, so to speak, 

Which renders debtors averse te pay, 

And creditors remorselessly severe.’’—(D. U. M.) 

Thus he runs on from one thought to another, placing his oase in every 
sort of light. Ounce happ , he wrote no verse: now miserabk, his groans 
escape him in sonnets. His former stuicism long since gone, he feels like 
the lion with the gadfly in its ear. He envies the state of an infant, be- 
cause it knows nothing of Giuli Tre. He laments that early condition of 
the world in which there was a community of goeda, and denounces the 
avidity which now deluges the earth with miseries, and subjects him, in 

articular, to all the evils of the Giuli Tre. He thinks of marrying, but 

s deterred by a conviction that his children would all resemble his cre- 
ditor, so that he should see creditorlings constantly dancing about bim. 
A friend takes him to see the antiquities in the Capitol, but he is put to 
flight by seeing a statue resembling his creditor. He wishes (79th) that 
some logician, who understands the art of persuading people, would be 
charitable enough to suggest to him some ayllogiem, or ether form of argu 
ment, which may enable him to prove to his creditor the impossibility of 
paying mouey when a man has not got it. Science, learaing, and an- 
cient history, are all brought in to illustrate his wabappy predicament :— 

“ Let doctors diasertate about attraction, 

And preach long lectures upon gravitation, 

Indulging thereanent in specalation; 

Por which no human being cares one fraetien— 

*Tis all mere twaddliny talk and iteration: 

There never yet was auy explanation 





* By Mr. Leigh Hant, and a writer in the Dublin University Magazine. In 
the following extracts from these series, initials are used to distinguish the res- 
pective translators. 

+4 The magazine translator makes this into three half-crowns—a bad chance 
we think, in as far aa much of the homour of the whee affair lies in the small- 
ness of the debt. Not only for that reason, But for uniformity, we aagume liber- 
ty to restore the actual sum. 
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wo caghet's putes 
"this stubbornly believe— 

And, for the proof thereof ate uo great need 
To take down Isaac Newton from shelf— 
That, move whither I will, noon, morn, or eve, 
m to attract, with awful i 

My Giuli Tre tormentor tow'rds m 1"—(D. U. My 


— 


“* Often and often have I understood 
From Galen’s readers and Hip ’s, 
That there are certain seasons in diseases 


In whick the patient oughtn’t to lose blood. 

Whether the reason that they give be good, 

Or doctors square their practice to the thesis, 

I know not: nor is this the best of places 

For arguing on that matter, as I coald. 

All that I know is this, that Giuli Tre 

Has no such scraple or regard with me, 

Nor holds the rale himself : for every day 

He does his best, and that most horribly, 

To make me lose my cash; which, I must say, 

Has, with one’s blood, some strange affinity.” —(L. H.) 
Thus he lectures on a well-known maxim of Juvenai :— } 


“ The tinless traveller, as he jogs along 
The highway on some fine September morn, 
Strong in his pauperism, can Tangh to scorn 
The rich man’s fears of robbery and wrong: 
The footpad hears the rascal’s merry song, 
And lets him pass in peace, as one forlorn. 
But you, oh, pitiless wretch! with heart of horn, 
Ring ever in my ears the dong-ding-dong 
Of your vile Giuli Tre, albeit I hold 
My shrunken purse before you upside down, 
And turn my small-clothes ket inside out; 
And swear ten oaths that all my hopes of gold, 
Silver, and copper, in the shape of crown, 
Pound, penny, or pistole, are down the spout !”—(D. @. M.) 


They tell this most characteristic story 
Concerning Cicero, called also Tully, 
That he, in virtue of his oratory, 
Would never pay debt, however fully 
Made oat; but that, when badgered by a bore, he 
Would mount the rostrum, talk about his glory, 
Protest that forking out the blunt would sull 
His honour bright; in short, so coax and bully, 
That even his creditor walked off enchanted. 
O happy Gicero, thrice-favoured man, 
To whom this grand gift of the gab was granted ! 
Unlike to me, whose logic, for my sins, 
Pails wofully; for, twaddle all I can, 
My creditor, the blackguard, only grins! ”—(D. U. ML.) 


It occurs to our poet (128th) that, as Languedoe was so called from the 
use of the particle oc in that country, as writers in other parts of France 
used to be called writers of oui, and as Italy is denominated the land of 
si (all of these particles signifying yes), so bis own language, from his con- 
stant habit of using the negative particle to his creditor, ought to be 
called the language of no. He afterwards hears that his creditor has 
taken to learning French, and surmises that the object must be te try the 
effect of a new language in the business of dunning. There is no trusting 
to first appearances in this man :— 

‘“« My creditor seems often in a way 
Extremely pleasant with me, and polite; 
Just like a friend: you'd fancy at first sight, 
He thonght no longer of the Giuli Tre. 
All that he wants to know is, what they say 
Of Frederick now; whether his guess was right 
Abont the selling of the French that night; 
Or what's the news of Hanover and D'E -trées. 
Bat start from whence he may, he comes as truly, 
By little and by little. to’s ancient pass, 
And says: ‘“‘ Well, when am I to have the Giuli?® 
‘Tia the cat's way. She takes her mouse, alas! 
And baving purred, and eyed, and tapped him daly, 
Gives him at length the fatal coup de grace.” —(L. H.) 

One of the most ingenious of the scientific speculations is the following:— 

‘* Jt seems that at the pole, in winter-time, 
When days are shortest, anything you say, 
It don’t much matter whether prose or rbyme, 
Dies on the frozen air unbeard away, 
Till summer comes, when, on the first fine day 
That visits that most hyperborean clime, 
Hame air dissolves, and without more delay, 
Out comes the words of your past pantomime. 
Pondering on this, I've sometimes fancied, if 
My creditor and I were there 
Some winter, and his talk were frozen stiff, 
How mach it would astonish and astound 

- The polers, when they'd hear, in warmer weather, 

Ten thousand calls for Giw/t Tre all round! "—(D. U. M.) 

And thus the bard might, to all appearance, have gone on rbyming for 
ever, if Apollo had not appeared to him in the 200th sonnet, and remon- 
strated against his wasting bis time further on so trivial a subject. He 
ends, accordingly, bidding a friendly farewell to his creditor, bat holding 
forth to him no prospect of reimbursement. It is to be hoped that the 
poet not long after found bimeelf in cash, and ratisfed the ice-dealer—an 
act which, we believe, mast have conduced much to his comfort, however 
poorly it might have told in his verse. 





THE SHAKSPEARE HOAX. 


Allusions being often made to the Shakspeare or rather Ireland forger- 
ies, while the generation familiar with them has nearly passed away, it 
becomes in some measure neceesary, for the sake of the general reader of 
the present day, that an account of that extraordinary imposture should 
be presented 

Ur. Samuel Ireland, who became deeply mixed up with the “ Shake- 
peare Forgeries,”? was a person of excellent private character, and of some 
eminence in the world of letters, being the author of various antiquarian 
and topographical works, published about the end of last century. He 
was particularly distinguished among his friends for his devotion to the 
memory of Shakespeare. The slightest eczap of ancient writing, —s 
even indirectly to that great name, was to Samuel Ireland a treasure 
priceless worth, and an autograph of the bard himself was a thing merit- 
ing almost the reverence of idolatry. Uofortanately, bowever, only two 
or three ecraps of Sbakepeare’s writing bad descended to posterity, the 
sigoature of his will being the most certainly authentic of these. In euch 
circumstances, the delight and triumph of Mr. Ireland may be imagined 
when, in 1795, his own son, Samuel William Henry Ireland, a lad of 
teen years of age, uot vnly announced his discovery of a deed bearing 
sign-manual of William Shakspeare, but at the same time placed that 
very deed in his father’s hand. The father was almost beside hitmeelf, in 
fact, with joy, and called around him, oo the instant, all the an 
and Shakspearian enthusiasts of London, in order to astonish them with his 
prize. The relic, which purported to be a mortgage-deed betwixt Shake- 
peare and one Michael Fraser and his wife, was viewed with such raptar- 
oas and soul engrossing veneration, that only after the lapse of several 
days did some individual grow calm enough to inquire where the docu- 
ment had been found. Young Ireland, the discoverer, was at that time 
in the office of a conveyancer, but deeds of such antiquity were not likely, 
it was apparent, to have existed there. Accordingly, when referred to 
the young man assigned a different source to the precious relic. He had 
become acquainted, he said, with a gentleman of ancient family, who had 
permitted a search to be made among his family papers, and 
said the youth, had the deed been found. The gentleman had 
it to the fortunate diecoverer ; but cy very retiring and di t 
son, and knowing the stir which would be made about the matter, he 
bound the other solemnly to the coucealment of the giver’s name. This 
statement of young Ireland, ia place of meeting with discredit, was most 
readily swallowed, and even threw a deeper interest over the affair ; and 
the cry of all enthusiastic antiquaries was for more—more signaturea— 
more deeds! The Honourable Mr. Byng, Sir Frederick Eden, anda great 
number of other literary amateurs. unanimously declared that, where this 
one deed had been found, the identical masse of papers beyond doubt exie- 
ted which had been long sought for ia vain by the commentators on Shaks- 


oe Ireland, arged on all hands to continue bis researches, erelong 
gratified the expectations of the curious, by producing, one after another, 
“ Shak: ’s Profession of Faith,” a“ Letter to Lord Sou ”s 
“ Letter to Anne Hatherwaye” (the poet's wife), “ Five Poetical Stanzas’? 
to the same lady, a“ Letter to Queen Elizabeth,” and several notes of 
hand and other minor documents, all of them ey | either in Shake- 
peare’s own handwriting or signed by him. ese documents were laid 
before the fr $ antiquaries and men of letters of the day, and were received 
by all, with the exception of a very few persons, without suspiginn, | Not 
even the production of a “ Deed of gift to Willian Henry Irefand,” de- 
reribed ag the friend of the poet, and as having saved bis life on the river 





Thames, brought any descredit on these wonderful digcoveries, though cer- 
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tainly the action of such a deed, with such names, was a pretty sharp 
trial of ta oation of the antiquarian world. Among the noted men who 
gaw and implicitly believed in the authenticity of the Shakspeare papers, 
Dr. Samuel Parr may be mentioned in the first place. The doctor drew 
up and signed a ficate, stating that “ the undersigned had inspected 
the Shakspeare papers, and were convinced of their authenticity.’’ The 
name of Parr was followed by those of Herbert Croft, the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, Valpy. and many others. James Boswell was among the subscri- 
bers ; ‘previous to singing his name, he fel! upon his knees, and, in a 
tone of enthusiasm, than Heaven that he had lived to witness this dis- 
covery, and exclaimed that he could now die in peace!” Sir Isaac Heard, 
Garter King at Arms, Jonathan Hewlett, translator of the Old Temple 
and several of the principal English heralds—men accustomed to 

minute examinations of ancient documents—were also among the vouchers 
for the antiquity of the Shakspeare papers. But perhaps the most re- 
markable name in the list was that of John Pinkerton, the historian and 
‘antiq , whose experience in antique writings may be held to have ex- 
ceeded that of any other man of his day. It is needless to go further into 
the list, after mentioning such names as these. The strange truth respec- 
os these pa) must now be told. Can the reader hear without wonder 
amaze, that the papers under notice, asserted to be two hundred 
years old, had been fabricated, in most instances, not many hours previ- 
ous to their production before the eyes of these and admiring 
antiquaries! And they had been fabricated, moreover, by a lad of eigh- 
teen, totally unskilled beforehand in the art of copying ancient writing! 

According to the confessions of young Ireland, which were published 
in 1805, his original motive for the execution of these forgeries was simply 
to give pleasure to his father. He had long soaght for an autograph of 
Shakspeare to present to the latter, and being unable to find one, at length 
bethought him, in an evil hour, of producing a spurious copy. He did so, 
and his father was rendered happy. In departing thus far from the 
— path, the young man foresaw none of the consequences which fol- 
low He conceived, he says, that his father would be pleased, and 
“there an end.” But the inquiries made compelled him to fabricate a 
story g their source ; and the demand further Shakspearian 
relics led him on, according to the common law in morals, from lie to lie, 
aud from the production o per after paper, until he had coiled around 
himself a of deceit which he might well tremble at the thought of 
unweaving. How could he venture to confess his forgeries, after having 
led such men as Joseph Warton and Samuel Parr to commit themselves 
| Bhs most éxtravagant eulogies of the pseudo-Shakspearian composi- 

! “We have many fine things,” said one of these individuals, “in 

our church-service, and our Litany abounds in beauties; but here, sir, 

e is a man who has distanced us all.’”’ This said of the hurried compo- 

ou of a smart lad of eighteen! Parr afterwards tried to back out of 

the scrape into which he had fallen ; but he was undeniably, and grossly, 

and ezregiously deceived at the outset of the affair. Our faith in taste 
and criticism receives a sad shock from such circumstances as these. 

Pushed and pushing onward in his course, young Ireland at length an- 
nounced the discovery not only of the manuscript originals of many of 
Shakspeare’s plays, but also of a new and hitherto unknown one, with the 
title of Vortigern and Rowena. A new drama by’ Sh e! The 
literary world was wild with expectation. And all the while, acccrding 
to his own account, the youth of eighteen, who had ventured upon this 
daring announcement, had not penned one line of the promised piece, and, 
indeed, had never written a verse in his life. The announcement of the 
play brought out an attack from Malone, one of the few who denounced 
the Ireland papers as forgeries, although it is to be feared that he was 
actuated more by a bitter jealousy of the invaders of his province of col- 
lector of Shakspeariana than by any other motive. He warned the pub- 
lic not to be imposed upon by the spurious play, as he was just about to 

ve the whole affair a tissue of forgeries. The elder Ireland defended 
he authenticity of the papers in a pamphlet. -The play was written, and 
shewn to antiquaries, and, even then, criticism continued completely at 
fault. The great theatres were both eager for the play, and Drury Lane 
was the successful competitor, Sheridan being then at its head. James 
Henry Pye, the poet-laureate, and Sir James Bland es contended 
for the honour of = & prologue to the piece, and the baronet carried 
the day ; while another literary amateur wrote an epilogue. The 2d of 
April 1796 was the day ke, nporene for the representation, and all London 
looked with eagerness to the event. 

But there was one man who knew Shakspeare too well to be gulled like 
others around him, and that man was essential to the success of the pseudo- 
—— play. John Kemble did take upon him the of Vorti- 
gern, t he took it at the command of his superiors, and did not hesitate 

call the whole a downright fi . The author, in a published edi- 
tion of the play, ascribes to John Kemble’s contempt of his part the con- 
sequences that followed the representation. A house, crowded te excess, 
met to listen to the piece, and all, says the author, went on well, until 
John Kemble came to the line— 

“ And when this solemn mockery is o’er,”’ 


whick he pronounced in so pointedly scornful a manner, that an irrepres- 
sible clamour commenced ip the house, and settled for ever the fate of 


< 


The trath seems to be, that, whatever might be the case with critics 
and an the public were not in this case to be hoaxed. They 
knew the mettle of their illustrious and enduring favourite too well to be 
deceived, and their award decisively ciosed the Ireland imposture. The 
~—s the learned few were opened by the plain common-sense of the 

iterate many, and all men cried out against the impudent forgery. 
Poor Samuel Ireland suffered grievously in character ; and it was to pro- 
tect his father, the son says, that he came forward and made a full confes- 
The consequence of his misdeeds, he further says, was a life of vo- 
yet painful exile, and the endurance of all manner of obloquy, 
in succession. The doom was certainly not altogether unde- 
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ve now had enough of this sad affair, which certainly forms one 
most curious instances in literary history, of critical judgment 
Sawenly at fault. In this respect, it gives a lesson at once amusing 


a 
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instructive. But it is unnec to dwell on the morale of the 
affair, which is so obvious that it may be safely left to the reader’s own 
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PALACE TALES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Daring a lengthened residence in yee o I insensibly fell into the 
habits of the country—one of them being that of visiting an inn every 
night, where I drank my choppin and smoked my pipe. Among the usual 
were several who lly attracted my attention, for they had 
court servants, and I thought it very possible that they 
possess some curious anecdotes about those sinks of iniquity, the 
German courts of fifty yearsago. Nor were my expectations de- 
for I heard the two following stories from them, which made so 
deep an impression on me, that I carefully noted them down at the time. 
T have let the old gentlemen speak in the first person, in order that there 
might be no alteration on my part, which was to be deprecated, as the 
stories are facts, and the events really occurred at the Court of H——, 
not very many years ago. 
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THE WHITE LADY. 

Yon all know, as well as I, that our late most ious master was at 
left with only one daughter, as his sons died one after the other at 
age. ber -~ Naty ag shy yy collateral branch, 
ago, would not have even thou ever being able to 

pay their debts bat man pro - ev God di e 
me, however, of whic’ am now speaking, the princes were 
still living, and the royal family flourishing. But, al ough Sieey one of 
wW one of the princes would eventually mount the throne, the 
whole court paid much less attention to them, than it did to the Princess 


T was at that time only a footman, and had to follow behind, whenever 

the young a was out walking with her governess. I was always well 
z at it, though I felt very nervous at times, for the child gave wa 
Most extraordinary fancies, and was, at the same time, on suc 


terms with everybody, that a number of children, and even grown 

up pero would follom us. >” ; r 
troubles, however, were incessant. At one moment she would give 
she had upon her person ; then she saw a stream, and 


a 
wished to bate or @ *rass-covered terrace, and wanted to roll down 


it. e de Noél might well say that this was all very impro- 
per; and I Naas od was ed to interfere, and remind her of + 
‘gracious father. The child would entreat so prettily, and dance round us, 
flatter, and play all sorts of mad tricks, so that at last we were com- 
) woe hs P oapaeae ing, to keep her from doing all the rest. When we 
, I used to receive plenty of abuse ; but the next time 

arms 





to 
° Bw tay ao wast as she pleased, for even the duke himself could refuse 


: ‘she looked at him with her gentle brown thre 
her round his neck end kisecd hin. re er 


All this may be very charming in a child, but when the princese grew 


‘could her lovers as she 
are 





p and became daily more beautiful, it caused her much sorrow, that she 
was forced to put those restraints upon herself, which she would never 
learn. She wore one dress to-day and another to-morrow, and fancied 
herself most charming in each ; in the same way she imagined that she 

and a princess : Tia two thin ah teskiteen 
poorest a equal in two Z8 5 ey, 
and in their first love. The difference of rank, of course, has a t deal 
to do in the matter ; all of you, I dare say, when you were young, thought 
that you could make love to any pretty girl ; but not one of you would 
have dared to talk about such things to a princess, even if you were con- 
vincefl that she was dying of love for you. 

At court, though, there are always people enough who will run any risk, 
and try to seize the whole hand, when a princess wishes to have a whim 
and only offers a single finger. 

Thus it came then, that the Princess Marie, before she was seventeen 
years of age, had had all sorts of intrigues, and acquired through them a 
considerable amount of chagrin. 

I do not know the details intimately, for I was no longer near her per- 
son, having been appointed porter at the old palace in the residence ; 
the duke and the prince, however, resided in the new palace. Still 
things of this nature are talked about among servants, if only in whis- 


pers, for no one dared or would speak openly about it, for we all lov- | dismissed 


ed the princess too much; she was always a kind mistress to us, and 
a herself about us, if matters did not go as well with us as they 
ald. 

I could see it all; for if she had any sorrow on her heart she would 
sit at the window and look out into the garden like a caged bird, the tears 
would then course down her burning cheeks, and her heart would try to 
burst from her bosom. Poor thing! when I saw her in this state, I could 
not have betrayed her to the duke, even if she had done much worse, or he 
had questioned me, himself. 

We all entertained the same sentiments, and, strange to say, the ladies 
of the court as well. These women are assuredly to be pitied, for envy 
gnaws incessantly at their heart; and yet they screened the princess, 
through her kindness and condescension to them. 

In the town itself, not a word was said about it ; the citizens would 
have esteemed it simple calumny; and although they often grumbled 
about the duke, especially about his love for sporting, yet I would not 
have advised anybody to say a word against the princess, for he would 
certainly have repented it. 

What the duke thought about it all I never clearly discovered ; he pro- 
bably entertained his own views on the subject. Still he must have been 
acquainted with it ; for when a too scandalous affair occurred, and, at the 
same time, it was stated that the princess would be shortly affianced to a 
crowned head, he certainly said nothing further, but he placed her again 
under strict surveillance, and she was forced to live in the old palace with 
the first lady of the bedchamber. 

Nothing more was heard for months, and her life was made bitter enough 
to her; for at that day there was a deep moat round the old palace, and 
the only road led over a bridge past me, and I knew every one who came 
in and out, and indeed had to write their names in a book. 

At the same time, too, the court was very quiet. The crown prince 
had died very suddenly, and although the other two young gentlemen 
were still happy and cheerful, a fear and a weight lay upon everybody, 
and doubtlessly on the princess, as if they had @ foreboding, that the old 
family was hastening towards its end. 

It was no joke to have anything to do with our illustrious duke then ; 
- misfortune did not suit him at all, but caused a great alteration in 

im. 

Christmas had passed silently and mournfully, and a terrible winter had 
commenced, I sat sorrowfully, too, at my window in the gateway, for I 
dare not go away, and yet had nothing todo. I assure you I could have 
counted the footsteps in the snow, so few people had gone in and out dur- 
ing the whole day. 

It was growing dark, and they were beginning to light the lamps in the 
corridors, when the Chamberlain Vogel went past and stepped into my 
room for a moment. 

“Of course you have heard it,”’ he said, as he took a seat. 

“What?” I asked him ; “ I know nothing new.” 

« Mow that the White Lady began showing herself in the palace again 
yesterday. 

This startled me. I sprang up, and exclaimed, “That was all we want- 
ed to settle it. Now the little life at court will entirely cease, and each 
of the royal poomnan as that the appearance of the White Lady 
forebodes his speedy death. 1 am only sorry for the poor princess ; they 
have already deprived her of her liberty, and now she will lose both light 
and air. 

‘“‘ Yes, and the worst is,”’ the chamberlain said “that the White Lady 
disappears in the apartments of the first lady of the bedchamber. She 
comes from the top of the corridor, near the plate-room and the court mar- 
shal’s office, then descends the narrow, steep staircase into the corridor 
which leads on the left to the rooms which his highness formerly inhabited, 
and on the right to the Princess Marie’s present abode. There she sinks 
into the ground.” - 

I trembled all over as I asked him, “ Does his highness know it yet.” 

‘“‘T fancy not,”’ the chamberlain replied, as he stood at the window, and 
played the tattoo on the panes; “but there I see a person coming over 
the bridge, who will be able to tell us, if he will. You know him better 
than I do—call him in.” 

It was Baron Bilgram, who was at that time page to his highness, and 
whom I had often enough let in and out by night without writing his name 
in the book. 

He came in quickly when I called him, and we hurriedly told him the 
whole story. iI thought to myself that he would laugh at it, for he was 
still young and careless. At the same time, he had been at a bad school 
for the last half year, and had attached himself to Count Revel, who, 
though many years older than him, was only three or four-and-thirty, and 
reckoned the handsomest gentleman at court. The count was a very 
haughty man, and wore an expression as if he found no pleasure in any- 
thing. He was, however, very clever, and a great favourite of his high- 
ness, to whom he was first adjutant, so that nobody liked to say aught 
against him. 

As the page laughed too loudly at our superstition, as he called it, I at 
length became vexed, and gave vent to my anger, which is not often the 
case with me: for I said: “If the gracious gentleman uttered his own 
sentiments, I should have nothing to say against it, for the affair will 

rove itself. But what he now says, is only what he has heard from Count 
Revel, who always boasts of his free thinking, that he may not be com 
pelled to call his faults by their right name. I am only one of the lowest 
at court, but the gracious gentleman would do better, if he would listen 
more to the advice of a humble man, than to the finesses of the count. 
Without God there is no real honour, and when I see how pale the graci- 
ous gentleman now looks, and remember how healthy he appeared half a 

ear ago, it seems to me as if the count did not make the best instructor 
or youth. 

The chamberlain was terribly alarmed at my remarks, and secretly 
nudged me: but I knew the baron better, for if he was not precisely 
handsome, he had the most honest countenance in the world, and was a 
true, worthy German. Nor was he at all angry ; he only laughed still 
more, and said, ‘“‘ Donnerwetter, Mathies, are you a preacher’s son ?” 

“The gracious gentleman tries to make the affair ridiculous,” I replied, 
without suffering myself to be frightened; “but still I amin the right; 
we should not laugh at such a thing, for no one knows what lives between 
heaven and earth. And besides, it is our duty to trouble ourselves about 
such things, and see whether it is a ghost, or flesh and blood ; and doubl 
so for the ious gentleman. For what would the princess say, if 
were to tell her that Baron Bilgram laughed heartily, because the White 
Lady had disappeared in her apartments, and must have terrified her to 
death ?” 

I knew very. well that the was devoted to the princess, and pur- 
posely spoke thus ; for he was almost of the same age as herself, and had 
been her favourite playfellow when a child. She was very fond of him 
too, and was always the same with him; I really believe more so than 
with other men, for he was not handsome, and never flattered, but was 
just what he was. j 

Still I could not account for the terror which my last words caused him. 
He sprang up from his chair, his eyes sparkled, and his voice almost failed 
him, as he said, “ That is the case, then! I will find it out, even if le- 
gion of devils rose to prevent me! Trust to me, Mathies, I will not be so 
careless any longer.” 

The.good boy! I did not know that he at that time loved the princess 
more than his life, that he had grown so pale and thin, because he was 
too honourable to have love-passages with his poteigs od daughter, and 
could not endure the idea that his wishes could never be fulfilled. Years 
after, however, he told me so. when he came back wounded from Russia, 
and I nursed him; this anda ¢ deal more of my story, which I will 
repeat to you in his words, when I do not know it from my own expe- 
rience. 

Thus matters stood. Days and nights passed in this way. At one time 
the White Lady showed herself, at another she remained away ; still the 











was becoming known in the town with all sorts of additions, and the 
sentinels crossed and blessed themselves when the apparition entered the 
corridor, and pressed themselves close to the wall to make room for it to 


pass, 

Nothing had been yet said to the duke; but when, on the eighth or 
ninth morning, the sentry who stood in the narrow corridor near the 
plate-room, was found dead and dashed to pieces, sixty feet below in the 
palace moat; when all cried unanimously, although not a soul had wit- 
nessed it, that the White Lady had hurled him down; when the oldest 
and best grenadiers refused to face the ghost ; they were at length com- 
pelled to tell his highness all the circumstances. 

After a long consultation at the court marshal’s, it was at length deci- 
ded that Count von Revel, who remained tly cool in the whole affair, 
and was only vexed at the disgrace of the military, should inform theduke 
of the occurrence. 

The audience lasted a considerable time ; the count, however, came back 
fully satisfied, for the announcement had been received with perfect calm- 
ness. The gossip in the town appeared disa ble to the duke, whence 
the conversation had Nee 4 turned on the method to be employed, by 
which best to prevent it. Even when the duke heard of the ame among 
his soldiers, he was at first silent, though he turned as red as fire, and then 
the adjutant with strict orders to recall all the sentries from the 
corridors and front passages, and leave them quite unguarded for the pre- 
sent. He then seated himself at his writing-table, and employed himself 
with other work. 

I have often reflected why princes grow so clever and learn to see 
through people so well, although at first starting they are not a bit 
cleverer than other men’s children. They certainly possess every advaa- 
tage. They have all they want at their command, and may fo the 
first impulse ; besides, everybody only brings his best and cleverest ideas 
before them. But it cannot result from this alone, for at the same time 
men guard themselves before them more than they do before their equals. 
The main thing in the matter is, that the prince regards everything, even 
other beings, as his own property ; mine and thine, however, makes their 
eyes clear, just as with a jeweller who distinguishes true from false at a 
distance, and will not suffer himself to be deceived, if there is the slightest 
flaw in the brilliancy of a jewel. 

In this our master was an excellent judge. He had seen at a glanee 
that the count must have something in the background which he would 
not express. What it was, he of course could not easily discover ; but 
there were all sorts of intrigues at court, which cr one another in 
such a way, that it was impossible to be cautious enough. 

Such noble gentlemen do not like free-spoken persons about them at 
all hours of the day, and they cannot do so, or else it would be terribly 
difficult to govern. In a serious case, however, like this, those people rise 
in value into whose very heart they can see. 

The duke was disquieted, as little as he allowed it to be perceived. He 
walked for a long while up and down his room, as gloomily and irregu- 
larly as if something were driving him to do it involuntarily. At last he 
rang for the page. 

The baron entered, and remained standing on the threshold, not to 
disturb his master in his thoughts; he, however, looked him firmly and 
boldly in the face when he advanced towards him.—‘ Are you afraid of 
spirits ?” the duke asked, and looked at him, half jestingly, half seriously. 

The page’s mouth revealed a slight smile, but he replied, after a little 
reflection, “ Ido not know, your highness ; L never saw one yet ; but I 
believe that if a shadowless being were to cross my path, I should avoid 
it, could I do so with honour.” 

“ But ifthe spectre were to meet you when on duty ?”’ the duke inquir- 
ed further. 

The page blushed, and was silent. 

“T would not insult you, young man. A thing which is surprising can 
move the heart of the bravest, and you yourself confess that you do not 
yet know the invisible net in which mortals are entangled,” the duke said, 
very seriously. 

“ I dare not say anything to the contrary, for only a trial would prove 
the truth of my words,” the pase replied. “ In the end, a man can only 
die once, and {donot think that my heart would quake more at invisible 
hands, than at the bullet whose path I cannot see either.”’ 

The duke regarded him kindly. “ You are in the right. Good nerves 
and a good conscience render a man cold-blooded. I believe what you 
say of yourself. We will, however, render it certain : for you will be 
posted to-night in the corridor—you already know the reason. You will 
not be annoyed by omgeny : I have withdrawn all the sentinels from 
this pert of the palace. No one, however, must know what you have 
to do 

Joy beamed in the young man’s eyes ; a weight was taken offhis over- 
burdened heart, for he had, during the last eight days, been yearning to 
meet the ghost, which disappeared :in the princess’s apartments. But he 
had nearly always been on duty, and on those nights when he was disen- 
gaged, and had been on the watch, the spectre had accidentally not made 
its appearance. 

He uttered his thanks to the prince for the confidence he placed in him, 
but remained in the room, although the duke had appeared to dismiss 
him with the words : 

“ At eleven o’clock, then, to your post, baron. From now till then you 
have leave to prepare yourself. The countersign in the old palace is 
‘ Calmness,’ and to-morrow morning at six report yourselfto me. But 
stay,’”’ he added, as the page remained standing before him ; you have 
perfect carte blanche—if itis an impostor—dead or alive. If it is a sha- 
dow, you must ban it, for it must not come again. Well?’ 

“1 have two requests yet to make, if your highness will grant them,” 
the page at lengthsaid. “I have already carefully examined the path the 
apparition follows several times : on the upper corridor there is not space 
enough to stand man to man ; I would prefer taking my post on the broad 
passage on the first floor, where the apparition must come down the nar- 
row staircase. And in the next place, I should wish your highness to al- 
low me to wear a common grenadier’s uniform ; it will be safer, for the 
ghost will not be able to recognise me at a distance.” 

“ Consented,” the duke said, after reflecting a little ; “ a good idea !” 
He even offered him his hand, and called to him as he quitted the room : 
“ Bilgram, do not forget ; you will do mea great service, and can employ 
any method—any— but no disturbance.” 

Boon after, I saw the young man come towards the old palace and en- 
ter my room. He seemed quite delighted, had regained his ruddy cheeks, 
and he saluted me in his old hearty way. 

“ Canany one hear us ?” he inquired. 

“ How could they through those walls ?”’ I said. 

“ Well, then, Mathies, the duke has sent me. You must bring mea gre- 
nadier’s uniform, with the accoutrements and musket, into the little an- 
teroom before the apartments his highness formerly resided in, by balf-past 
ten. A light is not required ; I shall see as muchas | want by the lamps 
in the broad passage. It will cost us our heads, though, if any one but 
yourself learns anything about it.” 

“ At your service,” 1 said. 

A minister might have come to me and I would not have done it with- 
out the duke’s written order. But the young man’s word was worth more 
to me than a hundred pieces of paper. Consequently I did what he re- 
quested, and no one knew anything about it, so cleverly had I contrived 
to procure the uniform ; and I carried it in broad daylight, when no one 
would be surprised at seeing me enter the palace with a bundle, to the 
duke’s former apartments. 

Afterwards, on my return,I stopped to speak to the page. He pre- 
tended, however, not to be at home, and ey See the door when I men- 
tioned name ; hethen double locked it behind us. 

He a damascened dagger and his pistol case before him, and was 
cleaning the arms most carefully. We examined every screw-bolt, and 
employed at least a quarter of an hour in selecting the best flints. At 
last we had finished our task. 

“« So,” he said, “ now I will sleep for a few hours, and then eat and 
drink, that I may have all my strength, for I havea troublesome task to- 
night.” 

e I can think it,” I interrupted him. 

“ But you must not think,” he said, ‘‘ and then none of your thonghts 
will rise to your lips ; but you can listen. Something may happen to 
me—is not that the expression when running a mortal risk ’—well, then, 
I bave no fortune, so I need not make a will ; but you shall have my pis- 
tols, and you can tell theduke that I leave my debts to him ; my mother 
thinks of me at all times, but to the princess you can ” He paused 
for atime: “ Well, then, you can tell her frankly that her name will be 
the last word on my lips. And now make ha&te and be off,” he added, 
merrily, and pushed me out of the door as if I had been a child—so pr*- 
erful was the young baron. 

Precisely at eleven the page went fromthe ducal apartments, dressed 
as a grenadier, into the broad passage, which was only dimly lighted, for 
the lamps were atsome distance apart. anneal 

In the first place, he again examined the ground, and tried, for at least 
the tenth time, whether the stairs down which the apparition must de- 








scand were not wider than to allow him to touch both walls with his out- 
| stretched arme, if he placed himself on the lowest stair. 
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Then, however, his only care was to keep himself warm and awake, for 
it had become bitterly cold. He placed his musket in the corner, as it 
would be of no service to him, and walked upand down. At times he 

before the flight of stairs which led from the upper floor, and 
looked up ; he then walked twenty or thirty steps further than there was 
any occasion to do down the broad passage tow: "ds the apartments in 
which the princess resided, and thought all sorts of possibilities and i:n- 
possibilities, just assuch a young man is wont to do. 

The princess, however, was not in the palace, but at a party at the 
Freach ambass:dor’s, who, at that time, and there was good grounds tor 
it, was the most important of all the foreign envoys. ; 

Shortly before twelve her carriage drove up. When I had torn the 
gates open, he heard the sound of the horses’ hoofs re-echo from the gate- 
way below, and he smiled at his own folly as he quickly seized his musket, 
for he had wished the doors of empty apartments to open betoretim. 

As he feared that the princess, who was now coming up the passage 
with her ladies, might recognise him, he pulled the collar of bis cloak 
higher up, and pressed his bearskin schako more firmly over his eyes. He 

nded his musket, and drew up close to the wall, in the manner pre- 
seribed when the royal family passed a sentry in the passages, for present- 
ing arms would bave been awkward. ; 

e bad no necessity to conceal himself, for the princess burried past 
without even looking at the sentry, or hearing his heart beat. She 
seemed to be vexed, and in a great hurry, for dark rings shaded her 
eyes, and her mouth was contracted, as if she were more ready to weep 

laugh. ; 

The oma heard several doors open and shut, and when he looked out 
into the court-yard,saw the last lights extinguisbed in the garret-rooms.— 

* All was quiet ; he could only hear the clang of his own footsteps. 

In this way midnight was long passed. The page thought at one mo- 
ment en the princess, at another on his annoyance if the apparition did 
not t itselt, and the long-looked-for opportunity be deferred. 

Fortanately the cold always aroused him from his reveries, and com- 
pelled him to think, before all, how he should keep his hands and feet 


warm. 

Still he did not take his eye off the stairs, and that which he expected 
really took place, when he had nearly resigned all hope. F 

And yet acold shadder seized upon him when, without the slightest 
previous sound, a white figure appeared at the stair-head, and began des- 
eending, without the least noise. 

The page quickly roused himsclf, loosed the dagger in the sheath, 
threw his cloak behind him, walked to the stairs, and stood with out- 
stretched arms in such a position that the apparition must necessarily 
walk into his arms, unless it turned back. 

It came down slowly, step by step, without a moment’s hesitation, 
thengh it must have seen the grenadier at the foot of the stairs long be- 
fore. The page eee told me that all the blood in his body seemed 
to have rushed to his head, and a shower of sparks dazzled his eyes. He 
did not, however, quit his position. 

When the figure was six steps above him. he cried, “ Halt! in the duke’s 
mame. 

The figure stopped, and motioned to him with its band. He did not trou- 
ble himself about this, for he had regained his self- posession and his cool- 
ness. “ You will not pass me,” he exclaimed, * until Iknow who or 
what you are !”’ 

The page must have been well prepared, for he had scarce uttered the 
words before the figure leaped upon him like a tiger on its prey, and tried 
to hurl him to the ground. ( 

It did not succeed, however. The page seized the man in his arnis, al- 
most without yielding a step, and a silent struggle commenced, about 
which he never liked to speak afterwards, for he felt from the commence- 
ment that his assailant was the stronger, and determined on having his 
enemy’s life for his own ; he did not hope to gain the victory, and he was 
too proud to call for assistance. 

is only good fortune was, that his assailant must have walked some 
distance in the cold, so that his fingers were benumbed, and he was not 
able to draw his dagger, which the baron plainly felt beneath his dress, 
when he pressed him closely to him in the death-struggle. 

Thus they at length fell to the ground, one above the other alternate- 
ly, #0 that the page felt the warm breath, which streamed out from be- 

nd his enemy’s silken mask. At length, however, the page managed 
to draw his dagger, and, in his unbonnded fury, was about to strike, when 
his opponent suddenly quitted his hold, and whispered, as if ashamed to 
beg his life—“ Bilgram, I am Revel ; I give myself up on my worl, but 
listen to me.” 


The page hesitated a moment before withdrawing the dagger from his 
breast ; but a sudden attack of trembling assailed him ; he loosed his 
hold and rose to his feet. Quite exhausted, he leaned against the wall, 
the strangest thoughts flitted across his mind, like swallows round a 
church tower, where one is no sooner gone than another arrives ; uutil, 
at length, the duke’s words occurred to him. “ He must not come 
again.’ 

His opponent had, in the mean while, also risen, and they stood oppo- 
site one another for a while, gasping for breath. 

At length the page said, “ I must know what you do here, iflam ito 
help myself or you.” 

A short question—a short reply,” the count rejoined ; I love the 
Princess Marie, and she loves me inreturn, They have shut her up, so 
that I can only reach ber by employing this superstitioustale. She and 
Tare both lost if you speak.” 

“ She loves him and she is lost.” Asharp pain pierced the page’s heart ; 
bat after long reflection, he said, “ You have broken your oath to your 
master, Revel—I despise you for it—and yet I will risk my word and 
trust to yours. Promise me, on your honour, that you will never at- 
tempt this again, and never tell the princess who or what is the cause of 
it, then I will save you for her sake.” 

The count promised. The baron led him hurriedly into the ante-room, 
where he changed his own dress, and silently intimated to the count, thet 
he should put on the grenadier’s cloak and follow him. Then he accom- 
panied him to the gate, and said to me, when I had let the count out, and 
was again fastening the bolt-—-* The Count von Revel’s name must not be 
entered in the book ; everything else isin order, Mathies. I will go and 
have a sound sleep : mind that I amcalled precisely at five o'clock, tor I 
must take in my report at six.’ 

He must have been tired to death, he looked so sad, and his eyes were 
quitedim. In consequence, I did not ask him any further questions, but 
wished him “ Good night.” 

The next morning the duke admitted him directly, though his highness 
had hardly left his bed, and received him with a meaning inquiry, * And 
now, my dear baron.” 

“ It will not return, your highness,” the page replied, and was then 
silent. 

“ Bat what was it?” the duke asked, with evident pleasure. 

“ It will not return, your highness,” the page repeated. * I pledgeyon 
my word. That I may be allowed to pass over the details is a favour 
which my prince, as first gentleman of the land, will not refuse me, for 
my honour closes my lips.” 

The duke was astonished ; still thoughts may have occurred to him, 
to which he did not like to give way, and which it were better to veil 
in mystery. He walked hurriedly to the page, and said : ** Your word 
is enough—have you any favour to ask? If so, it is granted you betore- 


“ Your highness’s kindness has prevented a request which I hardly dared 
to ask. I hear that the 2nd Regiment of ae has received pa Mo to 
march, and I should desire to be appointed to it.”’ 

The prince looked at him, and nodded ; he, however, made no other 

ly to the request, although he dismissed the page very kindly. 

n the anteroom, Count von Revel was waiting as usual. lle and the 
page saluted one another, because the other adjutants were standing 
aroand ; but from that time they never spoke again, nor, I believe, did 
Ta ever meet. ’ 

ow they are all gone,and tbtir restlessness has become peace. 

The best of ther all death carried off first. The page entered on the 
campaign as captain, and returned a colonel and acripple. There was no 
hope that the invalid would recover, although the duke did everything in 
his power to save him. 

The queen was never happy ; the Count von Revel alone enjoyed him- 
self all his life, for he understood, better than any one else, how to be can- 
tious and careless at the same time, and that is always the safest on slip- 
pery ground. At Jast they say he beceme a Catholic, and according to 
the old proverb this would be very possible. Well! God be merciful to 
his soul ! { never could bear him. 


THE LICHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


The life and adventures of the Cornish clergy during the eighteenth 
century would form a graphic volume of ecclesiastical lore. A‘ar off 
from the din of the noisy world, almost unconscious of the badgewords, 
High Church and Low Church, they dwelt in heir quaint gray vicarages 
by the churchyard wal!, the saddened and unsympathising witnesses of 
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those wild fierce usages of the west, which they were utterly powerless to 
control. The glebe whereon I write has been the scene of many an un- 
availing contest in the cause of morality between the clergyman and bis 
flock. One aged parishioner recals and relates the run, that is the res- 
cue, of a cargo of kegs underneath the benches and in the tower stuirs of 
the church. ‘“ We bribed Tom Hockaday, the sexton,”’ so the legend ran, 
“ and we had the goods safe in the seats by Saturday night. The parson 
did wondgr at the large congregation, for divers of them were not regu- 
lar church-goers at other times, and if he had known what was going on, 
he could not have preached a more suitable discourse, for it was “ Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” One of his best sermons; but there 
it did not touch us you see, for we never tasted anything but brandy or 
gin. Ab! he was adear old man our parson, mild as milk, nothing ever 
put him out. Once I mind, in the middle of morning prayer there was a 


buzz down bythe porch, and the folks began to get up and go out of| had 


church one by one. At last there was hardly three left. So the parson 
shut the book and took off his surplice, and he said to the clerk, ‘ There 
is surely something amiss.’ And so there certainly was, for when we came 
out on the cliff there was a king’s cutter in chase of our vessel, the Black 
Prince, close under the land, and there was our departed congregation 
looking on. Well, at last Whorwell, who commanded our trader, ran for 
Gullkoch (where it was certain death for anything to follow him), and the 
revenue commander sheered away to save his ship. Then off went our 
hats, and we gave Whorwell three cheers. So, when there was a little 
peace, the parson said to us all, ‘ And now my friends, let us retarn and 
proceed with divine service.’ We did return ; and it was surprising after 
all that bustle and uproar to hear how Parson Trenowth went on, just as 
if nothing had come to pass :—‘ Here beginneth the Second Lesson.’ ”’ 

But, on another occasion, the equanimity and forbearance of the parson 
were sorely tried ; he presided, as the custom was, at a parish feast, in 
cassock and bands, and had, with his white hair and venerable counte- 
nance, quite an apostolic aspect and mien. Ou a sudden, a busy whisper 
among the farmers at the lower end of the table attracted his notice, in- 
terspereed as it was by sundry nods and glances towards himself. At 
last, one bolder than the rest, addressed him, and said they had a great 
wish to ask his reverence a question if he wou'd kindly grant them a re- 
ply ; it was on a religious subject they had dispute, he said. The bland 
old man assured them of his readiness to yield them any information or 
answer in his power. 

“ But what was the point in debate?” 

““ Why, sir, we wished to be informed if there were not sins which God 
Almighty would never forgive?” 

Surprised and somewhat shocked, he told them, “ that he trusted there 
were no transgressions, common to themselves, but if repented of and ab- 
jared they migh‘ clearly hope to be forgiven.” But, with a natural curi- 
osity, he inquired what kind of iniquities they had discussed as too vile to 
look for pardon. ‘“ Why, sir,” replied their spokesman, “ we thought 
that if a man should find out where run goods was deposited and should 
inform the gauger, that such a villain was too bad for mercy.” 

How widely the doctrinal discussions of those days differed from our 
own! Let us not, however, suppose that all the clergy wereas gentle and 
unobtrusive as old Parson Trenowth. A tale is told of an adjacent pa- 
rish, situated also on the sea-shore, of far more stirring kind. It was full 
sea in the evening of au antumn day when a traveller arrived where the 
road ran along by a sandy beach just above high-water mark. The stran- 
ger, who was a native of some inland town and utterly unacquainted with 
Cornwall and its ways, had reached the brink of the tide just as a “ land- 
ing’’ was coming off. It was a scene not only to instruct a townsman, 
but also to dazzle and surprise. “At sea just beyond the billows, lay the 
vessel weit moored witb anchors at stemand stern. Between the ship and 
the shore boats laden to the gunwale passed to and fro. Crowds assem- 
bled on the beach to belp the cargoashore. On the one hand a bo'sterous 
group surrounded a keg with the head knocked in, for simplicity of ac- 
cess to the good Cognac, into which they dipped whateoever vessel came 
first to hand ; one man had filled his shoe. On the other side they fought 
and wrestled, cursed and swore. Horrified at what he saw, the stranger 
lost all self-command, and oblivious of personal danger, he began to 
shout, “ Whata borrible sight! Have you no shame? Is there no ma- 
gistrate athand? Cannot any justice of the peace be found in this fear- 
ful country ?” 

‘* No, thanks be to God,” answered a hoarse, gruff voice, “none within 
eight miles.” 

* Well then!’ screamed the stranger, ‘Is there no clergymen here- 
about? Does no minister of the parish live among you on this coast?” 

** Aye, to be sure there is,” said the same deep voice. 

“ Well, how far off does he live Where is he?” 

“ That’s he, sir, yonder, with the lanthorn.”’ 

And eure enough there he stood,on a rock, and poured, with pastoral 
diligence, the light of other days on a busy congregation. 





A QUEER CASE FOR THE LAW. 

In 1838, M. le Baron de Cormann, an opulent German noble, inhabited 
the chateau af his ancestors, situated in the environs of Weima. An ex- 
cellent sportsman, and a redoubted smoker, the baron was at the same 
time one of the ugliest@mortals Germany ever produced, Notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, he was an admirer of beauty in others, and con- 
ceived a lively passion for Mademoiselle de Reischberg, daughter of a 
neighbouring castellan, whose antique domicile constituted nearly his 
whole property. A formal demand of the lady’s hati was made by the 
baron ; and the father, delighted with the prospect of such a match, has- 
tened to give the suitor an assurance of his assent and best wishes. It was 
not so, however, with the young lady, who, herself endowed with extraor- 
dinary charms, could not endure the looks of the baron, and had, besides, 
long ago given away her heart to one of her cousins, a handsome cavalier, 
in contrast with whom the baron made a very sorry figure. On this ac- 
count the assiduities of the latter, and the commands of the father, pro- 
duced no effect. Ma/lemoiselle de Reischberg conclusively declared, that 
she would never give her hand to any man so thoroughly ugly as the Ba- 
ron de Cormann. 

One evening she was tempted, by new entreaties on the part of the 
suitor, to repeat the preceding declaration even more energetically than 
before. The downcast baron afterwards wended his way home. He sat 
down by his blazing fire, called for a pipe and ale ; and, betwixt the curl- 
ing whiffs from his only source of consolation, he exclaimed passionately : 
“ | would give myself to the Old One himself to be as good-looking as 
that confounded cousin!” In bis energy the baron--who, it will soon be 
pretty evident, was something of a simpleton—spoke aloud ; indeed, he 
almost roared out the words, After the ejaculation, he smoked on vigo- 
rously, every blast-like puff giving indication of the storm within. How 
long he sat absorbed in this occupation, it is impossible for us to say ; but 
certain it is, that when he laid down the pipe, and the fumes around 
slowly floated away, he saw before him, to his great surprise, an odd- 
looking personage, but black al! over, incountenance and clothes. “ You 
have been heard,” said this personage ; “ sign this paper, and by to-mor- 
row morning you shall be beautiful in the eyes of all the world, though 


‘| unchanged in your own! ” 


Stupified, almost out of his senses—-M. de Cormann sat staring without 
motion. “ Sign!’ repeated the figure; * lam never invoked in vain, 
and you shall tind my words to hold good!” The thought of Mademoi- 
selle de Reischberg crossed the baron’s brain. Great was the tempta- 
tion. He took the pen, and again hesitated, being in a state of unspeak- 
able confusion of mind. Then, as if determined not to trust himself with 
reflection, he hurriedly signed the paper. The stranger lifted it, bowed, 
and disappeared. 

After this proceeding, which had taken place so rapidly that the baron 
had had scarcely time for connected thought, he sat in silent dreamy stu- 
por through several long hours. With strange feelings he retired to bed, 
half afraid of the past, and half eager for the dawn, that he might prove 
the reality of the promised metamorphosis. Morning broke, and the baron 
arose. He dressed himself, and perceived no change in his appearance : 
but he had no sooner descended the staircase, than the reality of a change 
was made manifest. Two servants stood in waiting, and the instant that 
they cast eyes on their master, they started back in great surprise. “ Gira- 
cious powers! how much my lord is improved in looks! What a noble 
figure! How beautiful a countenance!’’ The baron’s heart beat thick 
with exultation. He went out forturther proof, bending his course to the 
mansion of M. de Reischberg, which was close to his own. Two men met 
him, and they also started to behold him. ‘“ How noble is my lord’s 
figure!’ cried one. “ What a charming countenance!” cried the other ; 
“surely he is much altered! ”’ 

These, and such like ejaculations, confirmed the baron in his impression 
of the reality ofthe metamorphosis ; and he proceeded, without delay, to 
the house of M.de Reischberg. Here the crowning stroke was given to 
his triumph. Mademoiselle de Reischberg appeared equally surprised 
and enchanted with his form and looks. She seemingly could not concéal 
or restrain her admiration, and the handsome cousin appeared to be driv- 
en out of her thoughts at once by the new and irresistible charms of his 
rival, Striking while the iron was bot, the baron entreated her to reward 
hie long devotion by consenting to be hia. The lady besitated—the cou- 





sin seemed to pass, for « last time, across her thoughts. but the 
pressed his request, and the lady gave ber consent. 

In passing homewards on that happy day, the baron received addition- 
al though superfluous proofs of tbe change in his looks, from the remarks 
of various persons who came in his way. When before his own fire, a 
and ale were agala called for to heighten the delightful ease of the buron’s 
ruminations. Long he smoked, gazing on the blaze; but at length he 
laid down the pipe. Then did he first become sensible of a startling faet. 
His sable visitor of the preceding evening was again before him. ‘ fr 
fulfil the intention you now entertain of leading Mademoiselle de Reiseb- 

to the altar,” said the stranger solemnly, “ you will die on its steps.” 
As = » disappeared. 
The de Cormann lay for a long time in a swoon after this fearful 
announcement. When he regained his senses, and could reflect on what 
passed, great was his vexation and greater his terrors. He could 
not conceal from himself the fact, that since his visitor had been able to 
fulfil one promise so effectually, the same being could not fail to fulfil 
with equal certainty the menace just made, or at least to foresee the fe- 
ture. He saw that the fiend, if fiend it were, had “ paltered with bia 
in a double sense,” but the evil was irremediable. Preferring life to eve- 
ry other consideration, the baron, ere long, took a decisive resolution. He 
wrote to the Reischbergs, announcing his altered intentions 
marriage, and, in short, declining the honor of the young 10dy"s Pood” 
On the following morning he jumped into his carriage, and drove off for 
Paris, after leaving precise orders with an agent to sell off his chateas 
<a, = mn without delay. 
was in the end of 1838 that the Baron de Cormann reached 
where he took a handsome hotel in the Rue Dominique. A month ~~ 
after his settlement there, he was presented with an acce of hie 
own for 120,000 francs, purporting to have been granted by him while im 
Germany, and a demand was made upon him for the same. The holder 
of the acceptance, and the requester for payment, was the alroady-men- 
Hanah Santoome cousin of Mademoiselle de Reischberg, now become her 
u 

The baron was struck dumb by thisdemand. Never in the course of his 
life was he aware of having signed any sych obligation either to the nomi- 
nal holder of the one before him, or to any person else. Yet he could 
not deny that the handwriting of the presented bill was his own ; it was 
certainly his signature. Nevertheless, in the consciousness that he really 
owed no such debt, he refused payment. Immediately afterwards, be 
went to consult an acute legal friend. After relating the circumstance to 
that gentleman, and repeating his confident assurance that he never si 
ed, to his knowledge, the obligation in question, though unquesti 
his signature was there, the lawyer asked if he never, while in Germany, 
signed any paper without knowing its contents. The baron thought for 
an instant, and blushed for his folly. The remembrance of his strange vi- 
sitent came across his mind with all the attendant circumstances, He 
compelled himself to tell his legal friend the whole affair. 

The acute lawyer saw through the mystery at once, The baron had 
been ugly at Weima, he was ugly at Paris, and he had never been aught 
bat ugly anywhere. The handsome cousin had so suborned his domesties 
as to acquire a knowledge of every movement, even of every word of the 
baron, in bis own establishment ; and being near the spot, perhaps in the 
house, on the evening of the baron’s rash ejaculation respecting a change 
of personal appearance. He had taken asesbinde of the circumstance 
when it was reported to him, to victimize De Coraman in a double and tra- 
ly diabolical way. By the connivance of the treacherous servants, and 
one or two other persons, Mademoiselle de Reischberg included, the poor 
baron had been thoroughly imposed upon, and, in some respects, he was 
not undeserving of it, seeing that he credulously consented to attempt 
success in his suit by such means as those described. The conspirator of 
a cousin, it is probable, imagined that the baron would pay the sum ra- 
ther than incur the ridicule of a full disclosure. 

The affair, says our French authority, came toa trial, and a celebrated 
Parisian advocate was engaged for the baron, the note for 120,000 franes 
being lodged, in the interval, in the safe hands of Messrs. Rothschilde.— 
We regret that we have heard nothing of the issue of the case, ané caa 
only bope that the law prevented the poor credulous baron from being ul- 
timately tricked out ofhis money by the unscrupulous young lady her 
cousin. The moral seems to be—never sign any document of whose pur- 
port you are not fully acquainted. 





SENTIMENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Anthony Van Diemen, Governor of Batavia, had a daugher, whose name 
was Maria. Since she was not only charming and accomplished, but also 
the only child of a rich papa who was governor of the Dutch East Indies, 
Maria’s image was impressed on many a heart, and she had no lack of sui- 
tors. There were great men among them; but, with maiden-like er- 
sity, Maria most favoured a poor young sailor—a handsome, dashing fel- 
low, who was very skilful in his business ; but who bad no pockets, or no 
use for any. The young sailor’s name was Abel Jansen Tasman. He 
was devoted to Maria heart and soul, had exchanged pledges with her, 
and had brought matters to so serious a pass, that the proud father deter- 
mined to put the young adventurer quietly and courteously out of sight : 
the doing so he took tobe a better and more fatherly course than the 
institution of a great family quarrel. That his Maria should become Mrs. 
Tasman, he knew very well was a thing not fura moment to be thought 
of. Whoever won his daughter must have wealth and a patent of nobility. 
She was no fit mate for a poor sailor. Tasman, however, could be easily 
dismissed from dangling after her. 

‘The Batavian traders had at that time a vague notion that there was a 
vast cortinent—an unknown Austral land somewhere near the South 
Pole ; and Van Diemen determined to send Tasman out to see about it. 
If he never came back it wonld not matter ; but, at any rate, he would be 
certainly along time gone. Van Diemen therefore fitted out an expedi- 
tion, and gave to young Tasman the command of it. 

Ott the young fellow set, in the year 1642; and, like an enamoured 
swain as he was, the first new ground he discovered—a considerable stretch 
of land, now forming a very well-known English colony—he named after 
his dear love, Van Diemen’s Land, and'put Miss Van Diemen’s Christian 
name beside her patronymic, by giving the name of Maria to a small ad- 
joining island close to the south-eastern extremity of the new land. That 
land—Van Diemen’s Land—we have of late begun very generally to eal} 
after its discoverer Tasmania. 

Continuing his journey southward, the young sailor anchored his ships 
on the eighteenth of December, in a sheltered bay. which he called Mood- 
enare’s (Murderer’s) Bay, bece use the natives there attacked his ships, and 
killed three of his men. Travelling on, he.reavhed, after some days the 
islands which be called after the three kings, because he saw them on the 
feast of the Epiphany ; and then, coming upon New Zesland from the 
north, he called itin a patriotic way, after the States ot Holland, Staten 
Land ; but the extreme northern point of it, a fine bold headland jutting 
out into the sea, strong as his love, he entitled again Cape Maria, For 
he bad gone out reeolved not indeed to “carve her name on trunks of 
trees,’ but to do bis mistress the same sort of honcur in a way that weuld 
be nobler, manlier, and more enduring. 

After a long aud prosperous voyage, graced by one or two more discov- 
eries, Tasman came back to Batavia. He bad more than earned his 
wife ; for he bad won for himself sudden and bigh renown, court favour, 
rank, aud fortune. Governor Van Diemen got a tamous son-in-law, and 
there was no cross to the rest of the career of the most comfortable mar- 
ried couple, Abe] and Maria. Tasman did not make another journey to- 
New Zealand ; it remained unvisited until 1769, when it was re-discovered 
by Captain Cook, who very quickly recognised it as a portion of the lane 
that had been first seen by the love-lorn sailor. 

—->_—__ 


PRIESTHOOD ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


The practical difficulty of affording efficient protection to Lritixh subjects 
who may have rendered themselves obnoxious to persecution in foreign 
countries from religious causes may be sufficiently understood from the di- 
versity of opinions expressed by the various speakers ut the recent mi eting: 
of the Protestant Alliance. Need we say that the cause bas all our sympa- 
thies? Were it otherwise we should not be Protestants or Englishmen. The 
case, however, is one that requires great care and deliberation, lest we should 
absolutely injure the cause which we have it most at heart to promote. 
With the general sentiments and feelings of the speakers ou Tuceday 
last we heartily concur, although we may be somewhat ut variance with 
them upon the steps to be taken in order to carry their views into effect. 
The Roman Catholic Church is at the present moment rampant, rather 
than triumphant, throughout the whole of Southeru Europe. Even in 
philosophic France for the time it appears to have gained the upper band. 
That man, however, would be grievously misinformed as to the real signe 
and marks of the times who should therefore imagine that we are to see 
agaia the days-uf the Gregories, and aBeckeis, and Loyolas. It is idleto 
speak of Rome itseli. We know as welf as Count Mamiani can tell us, 
that the chair of St. Peter is but an uneasy seat for its present occupant ; 
that the Papal Government is execrated by its more immediate subjects ; 





aud that it needs but the first burst of war to shatter the system at its ve- 
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ry centre. The pseado-traditions of the Papal stool rely for support merely 
apon a foreiga garfisoa. The times have beeu but hard for the College of 
Cardinals aad the Propaganda. In the hour of their dire necessity, as 
the waters were closing over their heada, they caught with the tenacity of 
death at straws, and their thin fingers closed upon French bayonets. So 
it has beva thronghout. Their policy bas consisted of an union with the 
despotisms of Europe—with despotisms over body, mind, and soul. With 
their allies they mast stand or fall. He is but a shortsighted man who 
resames that it is in England alone that the Roman Catholic Church is 
in il-odour. With us it is aa object of suspicion, for we know the spirit in 
which all efforts to place it upon an equal rank with other forms of reli- 
gious belief have been met. In Southera Europe, where the pale priest 
in his black robes glides omnipotent through the streets, the feeling with 
which this spiritual despotism is regarded does not stop short at cold sus- 
picion —it is absolute execration. Let us not be misunderstood. The pea- 
gants of the Upper Rhine—the mountaineers of the Tyrol—the inhabi- 
tants of many districts in Bavaria, woald yet rise readily enough in de- 
fence of their priesthood, but these are not the men who decide the fate 
of nations. From the Alps to the Calabrian frontier the priests—the sly 
allies of the Austrian, and of the petty despots among whom the Italian 
peninsula is divided, would have but scant mercy to expect, were they 
not defended by the strong arms of foreign soldiers. An inhabitant of 
Prague could tell us of persecutions within the last few years which would 
prove to the most unwilling hearer that Bohemia bas not forgotten her 
former freedom of thought. Ask any Austrian subject who is removed 
from the immediate action of his police what his feeling and that of his 
countrymen is towards the Liguorians and Jesuits ? What say the French 
to the regulations which have placed the youth of the country once 
more under the feet of the priesthood 2? So, were it worth while to conti- 
nue the illustration, we might take Southern Europe, province by pro- 
vince and town by town, and show to the gentlemen who constitute the 
Prote-tant Alliance that it is quite useless for them to despatch young la- 
dies of English or Scotch birth upon a mission of propagandism. The 
multitude, in many lamentable instances, may be sunk in abject supersti- 
tion, but not so with the classesabove them. The dominion of the priests 
lasts till it is strained, but then every member of every family becomes 
feagued in the silent but universal conspiracy against their power. Thus 
it is, that from the present seeming prosperous condition of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, we argue their speedy fall. The result is as certain 
as that out of ambition gratified springs yet higher lust of power ; inso- 
lence follows brutality, tyranny of every kind, and then resistance. There 
is no stronger revolutionary element present y the European system at 
the present time than the growing despotism of the Roman priesthood.— 
Whether it will be chastised by the immediate action of the persons ag- 
grieved, or whetherit will fall to pieces in the presence of great political 
events, it is not for us to determine, bat fall it will, and that ere long. We 
do not, therefore say that there will be an end ofRoman Catholicism. The 
iritual bully of to-day will be the creeping bypocrite of to-morrow.— 
What is good in the system will save it from destruction, and the same cy- 
cle will commence once more. 

{t is with sach considerations as these present to our minds that we 
took up the report of the proceedings of the Protestant Alliance. We 
were curious to see if Lord Shaftesbury and his fellows bad discovered 
auy way out of a difficulty which is ia theory well nigh insurmountable. 
+ We do not question,” said Lord Shaftesbury, “ the right of any country 
to prescribe the conditions upon which foreigners should reside within its 
dominions.’ Lord Shaftesbury. of course, admits the same right of any 
independent Government over its own subjects. But presently “It was 
their duty, and it should be their joy, to support the traths and spirit of 
Protestautism all over the world. If they proceeded in this spirit they 
would not lack supporters. He looked to the zeal, the vigour, the fire of 
their Transatiantic brethern in America, and if they were uvited in this 
holy cause, he suapped his fingers at all the Powers of Europe in combina- 
tion.” Lord Shaftesbury proceeds then to speak of the former policy of 
Elizabeth and Cromwell in terms of admiration so strong as to leave us no 
doubt that he would fain see it renewed. Now, if what Lord Shaftesbury 
meaas is this, that by a close alliance upon this point—and therefore ne- 

-cessarily upon others—between the United States, Great Britain, Prussia, 
‘Holland, aud the Baltic countries, Protestantism could make itself reepect- 
ed in every quarter of the globe, and might even beard the Duke of Tus- 
cavy upon occasion, we are very heartily of his mind. But is this possi- 
ble in the present circumstances of the world? Of what avail is it to 
preach a crusade which cannot be carried out, and to suggest political 
ombiuations which would certainly at the present moment seem some- 
what improvident? The noble speaker gives us a more practical sugges- 
tion, when he recommends that the diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain should be withdrawn from every country where our religion is not 
treated with recpect, or at least not subject to outrage. 

Is Lord Shafiesbury prepared to discard at once all those secondary 
means by which, as far as we have read history. we find that the counsels 
of Providence have been generally carried out? Is or is not the diplo- 
matic action of Great Britain beneficial to the world? If not, away with 
our establishments at once. They are a mere mockery, and an idle ex- 
peuse. Again, should diplomatic representatives be left at Courts such as 
those of Berlin afd Turin, but should they be withdrawn from Florence, 
‘Naples, and other places at the lowest point of European civilization, be- 
cause their petty rulers have violated decency, propriety, and justice? 
No doubt these persons would hail with pleasure the day when the Eng- 
lish Ambassador turned bis back ; but it is not quite soclear tbat the cause 
of true religion and civilization would be assisted by his retreat. The 
greater the darkness, the greater the necessity for the presence of the re- 

ntative ofa purer system. It seems strange that the sentinel should 
be withdrawn in the immediate presence of the enemy. On the contrary, 
it seems to follow from this statement, that just the most keen-sighted and 
resvlute men on the diplomatic list should be assigned to the posts of dan- 
ger,—men of so much discretion that they would not call the power of 
their country prematurely into action, but who, at the same time, would 
countenance no trifling where the life or liberty of a British subject was 
concerned. 

The next speaker at the meeting—Sir C. E. Eardley—endeavoured to 
reconcile this strange jumble and conflict of positions by stating it as his 
idea “ that the refusal of such liberty of propagating the faith was so pal- 
pably immoral that ali any foreign Government should be entitled to 
do to a British subject under such circumstances should be no longer to 
permit him to reside within its dominions.” If this result could be obtain- 
ed, it would, no doubt, be far more satisfactory, although, we fear, it would 
not much help persons in the situation cf the Madiai. It is the practice 
of Lutheran Sweden—teacher and proselyte are at onee extruded,from the 
country. There is in this course something much less shocking to the 
feelings than in the idea that a fellow-countryman should be committed 
for an indefinite term of years to a foreign gaol for aa act which is in it- 

‘ eelf not criminal but meritorious. If Lord Clarendon, therefore, at the 
suggestion of the Protestant Alliance, can act with effect upon the prece- 
dents they have suggested, and obtain from foreign Governments a satis- 
factory solution of this tangled question, we shall be heartily rejoiced. 

Meahwhile we trust that our countrymen, and more especially our 
countrywomen, will, as far as may be, avoid giving cause of offence. We 
&now not how otherwise to express ourselves, and patiently await the 
-action of their Government. Canon Miller sees nothing else for it than to 
‘@pread the word of God at all events. He is perfectly prepared to recom- 
mend for our adoption “the manner iif which its knowledge was at first 
disseminated—uamely, by martyrs.” It is not, of course, for us to set 
bounds to the action of religious zeal, but the course recommended does 
in the presect iasiance appear injudicious and un , if the object 
in view be the destruction of Roman Catholicism as at present practised 

in the countries of Southern Europe. The end of that system will come 

@oon enough; nor should it be forgotten that the action of the British 

Goverament is not necessarily paralized because we do not send a couple 

of ships of war to Leghora to demand instant satisfaction. Such an inci- 
dent as that of Mies Cuninghame’s imprisonment will not be forgotten 
when the day of retribution shall arrive. Meaowhile, we have strength, 
and right, and trath oa our side ; we may well afford to wait a while uatil 
the Almighty Disposer of Events shall see fit to liberate the nations of the 
svorld from the chains of a debasiag superstition —-Times, Dee. 1. 
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SPEECH OF JOHN MITCHEL, 


At the Public Dinner given tv him in New York, on Monday, 
19th December, 1853. 

Mr. Chairman, Citizens of New York, Citizens of America : It makes 
«my pulse beat stronger to find myself in the presence of free citizeus, to 
= to an assembly of men whum [ can address by the name “ Citizens.” 

ia my native country I have stood before multitudes of beings, ap- 
parentiy human beings, having the gait and aspect of men, nay, having 
many of the attribates of olan iu his natural state—the fee ings, the pas- 
sions, the indi: idual courage of men, but possessing none of the rights and 
digaity, nove of the civic and political organization, the natioual pride 
aad power and ambition that set mea above the beasts and but little lower 
faa the angels. Oh! I have stood in presence of myriads of my couatry- 


men and have not seen the face of one citizen, nor even of one loyal sub- 
ject, and, believe me, this is a hideous sight. True citizenship was out of 
our reach there—loyalty was impossible there ; for law was not ; yet by 
solemn award of what they call law, I, who speak to you, was formally 
deprived of what they call my citizenship ; from that false law I have the 
honour to be an outlaw ; the individuals who term themselves the Go- 
vernment of my native ee om hb formal procedure in a place purporting 
to be a Court of Justice, divested me of my status and high prerogatives 
as an Irish serf, and thereby doomed me—cruel Government—-to be, for 
the rest of life, an American citizen. This is more than rehabilitation— 
it is promotion. The monarchical East casts me out—the Republican 
West welcomes and embraces me. One slave the less in Europe—* One | 
freeman more, America, to thee!” 

Since I landed on your happy shores, I have anxiously sought to 
fathom, to guage, to weigh and to appreciate exactly, the real meaning, 
the actual, available value of the public bonours which bave been heaped 
upon me or offered to me ; and with all the predisposition in the world, 
to doubt, and undervalue, and disparage popular demonstrations in gene- 
ral, [ cannot refuse to see in all this, a significant, a portentous fact. I 
know well, indeed, what the English Press will say, and will try to think 
of it. The Americans, they will say, (for 1 know their slang by heart,) 
love a little excitement and novelty. Mario and Grisi not having arrived 
as expected, the merry public of New York condescends to amuse itself in 
the meantime, with the rantings of an Irish rebel or two. Then, there is 
the “Irish Vote,” as it is called. Scheming politicians, they will say, 
went to make capital for the Hard Shells or for the Soft, and so they 
force themselves to enact a little Hibernian enthusiasm for one evening. 
But this explanation will not serve-—though comfortable to the British 
mind, it is not true--there is something deeper—for, in the first place, I 
am no orator that should draw an audience, enchained through its ear, as 
the queens of song can do; neither can I be of the smallest service to 
Hard Shells or to Soft. In political conchology, I have no skill--the 
mystery of Hunkerism is unknown to me, and what a Silver Gray may 
mean, alas! I cannot tell. 

Let England think of it well: in no single article can I minister to the 
popular appetite for excitement. I cannot prove the Pope to be Anti- 
christ, as one Gavazzi, Iam told, can do; neither am I able to demon- 
strate that the Protestants are the locusts who were to arise out of the 
bottomless pit as Catholic theologians show clearly enough. The great 
Anglo-Saxon idea also has in me neither a preacher nor a pupil. Though 
an Anglo-Saxon by blood and race, I confess that I derive no pride from 
the circumstance, because I abhor a bully, I would hang a robber, I spit 
upon “ manifest destiny,” I despise the Anglo-Saxon courage and energy 
which is still for war--war with the weak, and cries peace, peace, when it 
meets its match; and, on the whole, I could find quite as much to say for 
the great Pans/avic idea of Eastern Europe, as for this Anglo-Saxon hum- 
bug which England of late years has beea trying tocram you with. I 
would have the British public also to take note of the fact that ever since 
I landed in San Francisco, I have spoken uniformly of the British Go- 
vernment with bitter and vindictive hostility. I would not receive the 
hospitalities of America under a false pretence. I would keep back nothing 
of what was in my heart—and I know that America was a great commer- 
cial country--New York a great trading City, that Wall-street and Lom- 
bard-street are cousins and dear friends—that England is here regarded 
asarich customer—lIreland as a mendicant pauper and useful drudge. Yet, 
here to-night, we are in sight of that Wall street, in the centre of the great 
Emporium of the West, and here I am an avowed enemy of English power 
greeted with heart and voice by the proud Republicanism of this grand 
City ; and whitest hands have waved their gracious welcome to the ba- 
nished outlaw. Here is a phenomenon which will assuredly puzzle John 
Bull, as he calls himself. How can they possibly (John will say) make 
dollars out of him? For you know it is an article of faith in England that 
Americans worship nothing, believe in nothing, but the eternal dollar? 
Now I will suggest to John a solution of the problem, which he can con- 
sider at leisure. The explanation, perhaps, is, that Americane, much as 
they love excitement and novelty, much as they relish a spicy religious 
controversy, or an impassioned political harangue—much as they love 
dollars and clipper ships—love Freedom and Justice more. Perhaps it is 
that a rich and prosperous neighbour is liked well endugh here as a custo- 
mer, but a baffled, beggared. outlawed votary of freedom is loved as a 
brother. Perhaps it is that the eloquent sermon preached by whizzing 
bullets from Bunker’s Hill over the burning roots of Charlestown, has 
sunk deep into the national heart, and begins to fructify for all nations. 
Ah! perhaps it is that the brawny child, Young Democracy, born that 
day to the music of crashing roof trees and ringing rifles, and baptised 
abundantly in blood, has grown to be a man, and begins to feel that he 
may one day be called upon to carry the saving doctrine of that sublime 
christening sermon to all the ends of the earth. It is well. then, that I 
am no orator, and no politician, and no polemical gladiator; it is well 
that I have no other claim on you than simply as an advocate of Liberty. 
Thus your pronouncement to night for the democratic freedom—your re- 
cognition of the cause of Ireland as a legitimate branch of that sacred 
cause, is the more emphatic, the more unmistakable, the more pure and 
simple, the more encouraging to crushed and struggling Liberty all the 
world over. ’ 

But I know, also, that the Monarchical press of Europe will farther 
accuse Americans of a breach of international comity in this matter—of 
the politeness that should reign in the intercourse between well-bred 
Powers. Already, Austria feels disgusted at the rudeness of an Ameri- 
can commander, in carrying off the poor Hungarian Koszta, ont of the 
talons of her two-headed vulture. Great Britain must assuredly feel burt 
that her political enemies, whom she has tried to brand as felons, should 
be comforted and sheltered in their felony by America. Oh, rude Repub- 
licans! where are your manners? Is this yourcountry? Do you think 
nothing of putting an affront upon a constitutional, a liberal Government, 
from which your own Government has received assurances of friendly re- 
lations? International comity is a great matter: even some American 
statesmen cultivate that branch of good manners. I perceive that the 
Secretary of State at Washington, ir his last note to the Austrian Minister 
—actuated, certainly, by the nicest sense of diplomatic courtesy—bas 
taken care to warn all adventurers and seditious propagandists, that the 
United States will in no wise sanction or protect them, if they engage in 
fraudulent macbinations for disturbing the internal quiet of other nations ; 
and he further declares “ that the United States will do as much as any of 
the European Powers to promote tranquility.” 

In all this there seems to me, I confess, more of comity towards the 
sceptred conspirators of Europe, and less of generosity towards their ex- 
iled victims, than I should have thought befitting in the manifesto of an 
American minister. Now I have a word to say on this subject of iaterna- 
tional comity. The phrase contains a falsehood. Nationshave nothing todo 
with it. Intermonarchical comity would be its right name, as an example 
or two will suffice to show. Louis Napoleon, you remember, ordered the 
wandering Magyar not to set the sole of his weary foot upon French soil, 
and he a passenger, too, on board an American ship. This, you might 
think, was discourtesy. God bless you! it was true politeness—politeness, 
not, indeed, to the homeless exile- not to the nation whose flag waved 
over him—but politeness to the Kaiser of Austria; it was a delicate at- 
tention to the Czar ofall the Russias. Tbe Czar himself also is the very 
pink and flower of this sort of courtesy and comity; it is true be could 
flog the ladies of the Polish convent on the bare back, but if you only 
saw him at a review in Vienna, with his friend, the other emperor, or 
in London, with his friend, Her Gracious Majesty, it would do you good 
to witness the peace and love that reign amongst those crowned brethren 
and sisters, 

Great Britain, however, is certainly the most accomplished master in 
this species of politeness. You remember that, after the late Italian 
struggles, certain weatber-worn refugees, with a price upon their heads, 
made their way to Malta, and asked permission to land ; but the British 
Governor sternly waved them off,—the guns of the fortress showed their 
grinning muzzles. The poor souls wanted only shelter and permission to 
take lodgings, and buy victuals,—“ it is all very well,” said the Gover- 
nor, “ but you cannot stop here,’ and so they passed on, to Barbary or 
Morocco, or Heaven knows where. Strange to say, the repulsed refugees 
saw no politeness in this reception, yet it was true international comity ; 
it was an act, I do assure you, of the sweetest and most chivalrous courtesy, 
towards the Royal jailer of Naples and the Imperial executioners of Vi- 
enna. That was the most exquisite politeness, too, which impelled the 
British Ministers to place the foreign residents in London under Police 
surveillance, upon a representation from the Austrian Court: it was true 
courtesy that made them send constables a few months ago to break open 
Kossuth’s house, and search for arms and correspondence. Above all, it 
was an effort of the most refined urbanity, that stealing of the [talian let- 
ters in the English Post-office, copying them for the use of the King of Na- 
ples, and resealing and forwarding them as if nothing had happened, 
whereby the noblest hearts in Italy were betrayed to their destruction. 

I bave observed that an English newspaper, published in New York, 
takes me to task for citing this execrable case of the Bandieras against 
the English Government, calling it an isolated and unique case, and 








a transaction condemned by Parliament, press, and public. If the 
writer had taken the e to look over the Parliamentary Re- 


he would have seen that it was not an isolated case, but a 
stocked and ee example of the settled system of Deltas Peas 
Office espionage—he would have seen that there was hardly a distin- 
a statesman of Britain, these thirty years back. who did not steal 
etters, and that among them was the truly liberal Lord Morpeth—his 
present title I forget. He would have seen that Parliament did not dis- 
approve the practice, but distinctly approved and sanctioned it, by throw- 
ing out, with large majorities, a resolution condemnatory of it. He would 
have seen that detective eaves-dropping is still the law and the practice ; 
and, finally, he would have known that the liberal Lord John Russell, ia 
voting against all inquiry into the practice, and all interference with it, 
could only regret (I cite his own words) “ that the practice could not be 
so effectual now as before the exposure had been made of its existence, 
which would act as a kind of ls 

Mr. Secretary Marcy says that the United States Government will do 
as much as any of the European nations to maintain tranquility. And he 
shows his od feeling and courtesy towards the crowned heads by term- 
ing their pues enemies, adventurers, and seditious propagandists, I 
would that I could know whether this Secretary does truly herein repre- 
sent the sentiment of the nation. Has America, indeed, as deep an in- 
terest in the tranquility of Ireland, and Hungary, and Germany, under 
their several emperors, and kings, and grand dukes, as those emperors, 
kings, and grand dukes themselves? And if America bas a mind to en- 
gage in this contest of politeness, where will she stop? Will you place 
detectives to watch our houses, and to dog our motions? “ America 
will do as much!” Will your Postmaster-General (forgive me for ima- 
gining the bare possibility of it,) soften the seals of our letters, and imi- 
tate the impressions, and copy the contents? Shall we never take a rel 
ter from the postman, without carefully examining to see whether any 
comity has been practised upon our sealing wax ? 

But what am I speaking of? Am I not in America? It was not for 
this the farmers and traders of those colonies foughtvand conquered. The 
courtesies of this country I believe are due to the people of Europe, not 
to the people’s masters and enemies. And how deeply those poor people 
need——bow richly they deserve your sympathy! Do you know who, and 
what manner of men are they—the refugees of 48 whom that Secretary 
calls adventurers and seditious propagandists. They are the very flower 
of Europe, and the very salt of the earth—the proud, thoughtful students, 
the inspired poets, the Knightly soldiersof Freedom and Right. A French 
author bas well said, that the genuine representative of ancient European 
chivalry is now the chivalry of young Democracy—the chivalry that goes 
as gaily to the barricade, when duty calls, as toa /éte champetre—with 
the courage of a lion to face tyrants, and the gentle courtesy of a woman 
to the weak and the poor. And where are they now? In the swamps of 
Cayenne they tend the sugar-cane, or they are hoeing corn in the penal 
farms of Algeria. Somewhere in Ohio wanders and feeds his hogs, the 
German Ubland. Ob, heavens, Apollo is once more among the herdsmen 
of Admetus, aud the herdsmen know not that it is the sun-god. On some 
tropical palm-tree hangs now the silent harp of Feréiaand Freiligrath ; 
in silence he devours his heart, and song comes to hira never, never more. 

These twomen were members of the Frankfort Cor vention—their trico- 
lor is trampled down, and by the rivers of Babylon ihey sit and weep.— 
Garibaldi moulds candles, or curries hides, or commaads a trading brig. 
Pacing the forest paths of Van Dieman’s Land, listening to the murmuring 
Derwent, or studying with the zeal of an undergraduate, I see the stately 
O’brien. So calm in his mien, so haughty in his eye, no man can see 
that his heart is breaking. Americans, will you call these men adventa- 
rers and seditious propagandists? Will you warn them against fraudu- 
lent machinations tending to disturb your genteel friends, the Sove- 
reigns of Europe 2? Once more pardon me the question. The Ma 
Pilgrims were adventurers—Benjamin Franklin was a seditious propa- 
gandist, and if Washington had been taken, he would have been sent to 
Botany Bay. America, I know, will not be false to her own high tradi- 
tions, and to the immortal men who made her history. And Ido, in- 
deed, believe that time is coming when America will have to decide, once 
for all, whether she will be an ally of the tyrants or the people—who can 
doubt which. 

No thinking man now imagines that the present order of things in Eu- 
rope can be sustained by multiplying bayonets and heaping on taxes 
for ever. The Creator of the world did not, assuredly, kindle the noblest 
spirits and crown with intellect the most Godlike brows on earth—only 
that those spirits should consume themselues for ever in vain, that those 
lofty intellects should be dragged down into idiotcy or wrung inte insani- 
ty ferever, ig an eternal and hopeless conflict with cureless wrong, and 
slavery, and falsehood. No; I believein a moral and intellectual elec- 
tricity. I believe that nothing, of all the thought and passion expended 
for this cause, has been lost, but that it is heating, kindling, even now, 
the atmosphere of the*world. I believe that not a solitary captive has 
sighed forth his soul alone in the dungeons of Naples,—not a gallant sol- 
dier has fallen with his feet to the foe, on the fields of Hungary, or Lom- 
bardy, or Baden, not an imprisoned student has grown prematurely bald, 
or prematurely gray, or bas gone mad in the cells of Spielberg, bat his 
spirit lives, and moves about us, helping to swell and kindle the leavening, 
heaving, seething mass of that fluid which breeds God’s earthquakes and 
his lightnings. 

Citizens of New York, I thank you ; and I have repaid your kindneas at 
least with candour. No Secretary, or man, shall charge me with fraud.— 
I am a professed Revolutionist now, an adventurer, a seditious propagan- 


dist. I mean to make use of the freedom guaranteed to me as a citizen - 


or inchoate citizen of America, to help and to stimulate the movement of 
European Democracy, and especially of Irish Independence. I mean to 
claim for the revolutionary refugees here, not only the hospitality and 
the comity of America, but also her sympathy and actlve friendship ; nay, 
I claim for them that America shall be to them the very standing-ground 
prayed for by Archimedes, whereon they may planta lever that shall 
move the world. 
—_—__ 

Marerut Am to TurKEY.—Quite a large number of foreigners were 
collected together last evening, in Eckbart’s Hotel, to discuss the projeo- 
ted expedition to Turkey. The ecene was picturesque in the extreme, and 
would have formed a splendid subject for the pencil of Teniers. Tables 
were scattered here and there, and on each of them stood sundry huge 
goblets, which possibly overflowed at one time with lager beer. After se- 
veral spasmodic puffs to clear away the tobacco smoke which obstructed 
our vision, we were enabled to discover that the room was filled with men 
—-men of every nation—-men with large beards, from whose mouths cari- 
ously shaped pipes projected—desperate looking fellows, destined proba- 
bly to be the saviours of the Ottoman Porte, aud the terror of the Auto- 
crat of all the Russias. 

It seems that this society—for society it is—intends to organise several 
companies, who will start for Constantinople direct, as soon as sufficient 
funds can be raised. Its principlesare cosmopolite. Among its members 
are Germans, French, Poles, Hungarians, and even Americans. Its sym- 
pathies are for the Sultan—its object the downfall of Nicholas, and its am- 
bition, military glory. The society is perfectly serious in its intentions, 
for it stands recorded on the minute book, “ This meeting is not for fan, 
but for real earnest.”” Even now the first company of volunteers is ready 
to depart. Lagloire leadsthemon. They leave New York in a fort- 
night for the seat of war. Each man has nothing to expect but a free pas- 
sage to the place of destination. Each man a ge a citizen, privately, 
and without any other support whatsoever. h man goes either to w 
imperishable renown, or to leave his bones to whiten the shores of the Da- 


nube. 

The President, M. Schinko, called the meeting to order. Several letters 
were read by the secretary, fiom volunteers offering their services—one 
from an American, who said he could command fifty dollars, and would as 
soon die in “ Hungary” for liberty as in America. A letter was also read 
from a Baltimore lady, drawing the attention of the society to “an arm” 
—to wit, a gun which can be fired ten times in a minute, carrying eleven 
balls at a time, to the distance of three hundred yards. 

The President then announced that Mr. Lawrence, of the Erie Railroad 
Company, had offered provisions for 250 men for six months ; that Jullien 
had been requested to give a concert ; and that the landlord of the Shaks- 
peare Hotel had offered a room for a vocal performance, in order to raise 
funds for the object the society bas in view. The President also said that 
a committee had waited on General Sandford, who answered that, as a pri- 
vate citizen, his sympathies were with the projected expedition, but that 
he could not, in hig official character, give any advice or help. 

Dr. Kultzar then rose and expiained to the meeting that every volun- 
teer should go on his own responsibility—that there was no fear of infring- 
ing the neutrality law—that every citizen had a right to leave the county 
whenever he wished, and that they did not go as soldiers, but as private 
citizens. 

On the President inviting all present freely to express their opinions, a 
gentleman, whose name we were unable to catch, suid that he thought the 
law of 1818 forbade any expedition of armed mea to leave this country for 
any hostile purpose whatsoever. 4 

. Kaltzar explained again. Ho spoke eloquently. He did not aa 
how, in a free couatry, a body of men was not permitted to leave 
whenever it chose. He objected to the name of ‘ Union” being attached 
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to the society, and pro that it should be called a ~ Society of Emi- 


grants to Turkey,” which was put to vote and carried unanimously. 


The meeting then adjourned, after which several volunteers came for- 
ward and enrolled their names. The proceedings were carried on during 
the evening entirely in the German language.—.V. Y. Herald Dee. 23. 





A Neoro Tursina Warre.—A correspondent of the Columbus Enqui- 
rer, writing from Walker county, gives the following statement, peculiarly 
interesting to physiologists : ; 

“T have just seen, on the plantation where I am at present stopping, a 

o woman who is turning whrte! I had heard of such persons before, 
but they never were located in one place long at a time, or if 80, were 
generally attached to some museum, but had never till now, seen one. This 
negro. now and then, turns as white as any “ pale-faced” lady you ever 
saw, and then she gradually turns dark again, urtil she is as black as any 
sable mulatto hereabouts or elsewhere.” 

The New Orleans Bee says: “ Thisis not a very rareoccurrence. We 
have seen a similar case in New Orleans in the person of a negro woman, 
the Lam om of the late Benjamin Story. The change was, however, in- 
complete—her skin being, so to speak, spotted with large white patches.—- 
The explanation is extremely simple. The skin of every human being 
is composed of three tissues—the outercast, or cuticle, the middle, or rete 
mucosum, and the innermost, or trueskin. In the rete mucosum lies the 
pigment, or coloring matter, which gives to the surface of the body its na- 
tural hue. In the white man, the rete mucosum is nearly transparent. In 
the negro it is black. Occasionally, by some freak of nature, portions of 
the coloring matter in the skin of the negro are absorbed, and the cu- 
ticle assumes a ghastly whiteness, the more striking from its contrast with 
the surrounding jetty hue. 

In the class of persons commonly termed “ Albinos,”’ a similar absorp- 
tion of the colouring matter of the iris has taken place, in consequence of 
which, the eye presents an unnatural and revolting aspect, looking red, 
and being really weak from the absence of a membrane which, by absorb- 
ing part of the Cadpees rays that enter the eye, preveuts them from im- 
pringing too strongly on the delicate retina.—WV. Y. Commercial. 

More Napouronic Reco.ections,—King Joseph the brother of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, is raised to an eminence not previously accorded, to him 
through the publication of a large collection of memoirs and correspon- 
dence by M.du Cassé, to whom the materials have been furnished by Jo- 
seph’s grand-son, the prince of Marignano. This work will occupy eight 
volumes, and comprise eight hundred letters from Napoleon previously 
unpublished, twelve hundred from Joseph, and several hundred more from 
eminent persons of the day, all reduced into systematic order by the edi- 
tor, who has steered a middle course between a thorough reconstruction 
of his mass of materials, and a publication of them justas they stood. The 
first volume, which is all that has yet appeared, brings down the history 
to the commencement of 1806, and comprises an historical fragment writ- 
ten by Joseph himself. Like most biographers and editors, M. du Cassé is 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of his hero, who he thinks, was unduly eclipsed 
by the surpassing fame of his brother ; and in a short biographical notice, 
which he has written as a sort of preface endows him with every virtue, 
public and private. Altogether the book looks like an elaborate compli- 
ment to the reigning dynasty in France. The world will perhaps smile at 
the hint, that the surpassing fame of Napoleon was rather detrimental than 
advantageous to the glory of his brothers.-- Westminster Review. 





Remrrrinc Money By Man..—An important decision has recently been 
made in the U.S. District Court, Richmond, Va., Chief Justice Taney pre- 
siding. In a case on trial before that court, the question arose whether 
money remitted by mail from a debtor to a creditor, such money being 
lost before it reached its destination, was a release of the debtor from ob- 
ligations of the debt. The Chief Justice decided that the plaintiff having 
requested his debtor to remit the money, without specifying or directing 
how it was to be sent, and the defendant having complied with the request 
by remitting through the mail, as was the custom with others to do, the 
debtor would not be held liable to make good the loss. The decision is 
in conflict with other cases involving the same principle, the Chief Justice 
helding that the former decisions were not correct. 
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Telegraphic communications from Halifax present a summary of ano- 
ther week’s European news, that possesses few salient points.—Along the 
banks of the Danube, hostilities have been suspended, or confined to un- 
important skirmishes. But it is otherwise, at the seat of war in Asia. A 
succession of engagements is reported as having taken place in that quar- 
ter, the results in every instance being favourable to the Turkish arms. 
Nor, whilst we mistrust the loose returns of killed and wounded that ac- 
#ompany every rumour, can we fail to notice that the accounts which reach 
London and Paris, coming thither by the way of Vienna, are not likely to 
be coloured so as to suit the liberal market. So much the more confi- 
dence do we place in their general tenour.--Avoiding, as heretofore, the 
details of petty conflicts, we content ourselves with registering two move- 
ments of the Russian troops, that appear to have much meaning in them. 
We find then that a body of 16,000 men, sent to occupy Galatz and Ibrail 
in Moldavia, have been subsequently ordered to retrace their steps and 
march to the Northward and Eastward, as though destined to strengthen 
the hard-pressed forces of the Czar on the Asiatic side of the Black Sea. 
Simultaneously, we find that the Russian general incommand at Krajova, 
which lies in the direct route from Widdin on the Danube to Bucharest, is 
directed to fall back on this latter town. The movement may be for the 
purpose of abandoning a weak position and strengthening a strong one ; 
but it wears the semblance of a retreat, and, coupled with the other coun- 
termarch above-mentioned, may possibiy indicate an intention on the part 
of Russia to withdraw from the Principalities, and to concentrate her at- 
tention on the war ia the Caucasus from which there is no loop-hole for 
decent retreat. So far as we kaow at present, the armed interference of 


France and England was only promised to Turkey, in the event of Russia | 


refusing to evacuate the invaded Provinces. Why there bas been so much 
delay in bringing the allied arms into use, it would be very unprofitable 
to discuss. But it seems that so long as the forbidden ground of the Da- 
nube is the scene of action, the Western powers may be tempted into of. 
fensive operations against the Czar, and would clearly be warranted in 
adopting them. Just in proportion therefore to the vigour of his military 
measures in the Principalities is the risk of bringing the combined strength 
of Great Britain and France to bear agaiust him. Viewed in thig light, a 
great victory over his enemies, if gained on the territory from which he 
has been warned, might prove rather a loss than a gain. But if the Prin- 
cipalities be abandoned, wader the pretext of a desire to preserve the ge- 


trality of the two formidable spectators, whilst the Caucasian fight was 
fought. To this latter conflict the Czar stands irretrievably committed. 
We rarely venture into the region of speculation ; but we repeat that we 
should hear, witb~ut surprise, that the Danubian Principalities are volun- 
tarily evacuated. 

Rear Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, second in command of the British 
Mediterranean fleet, arrived at Constantinople on the 28th ult. He is a 
good officer, and having had much experience, both naval and diplomatic, 
in those stormy seas whereon we look with so much interest, his presence 
ie noted as one of the events of the hour. If the occasion should arise, we 
trust that excess of caution—the infirmity of increasing years—may not 
prove the folly of our English system, which in the arts of war and peace 
so often awards to experience an entire supremacy over genius. 

If the famous Peace Society could confer honours upon earnest and 
practical advocates of its doctrine, beyond all doubt, Lord Stratford de 
Redclyffe, our Minister to the Porte, should receive the highest distinction 
at its hands. Never did man labour more zealously. Seldom has a di- 
plomatist had a harder task. Can one wonder at his failure? Is it sur- 
prising that the Sultan, flushed with partial victories and strong in the 
enthusiastic support of his people, peremptorily refused to agree to a 
three months’ armistice which England is said to have demanded? For 
the use of this italicised term, we have nothing but general ramour; but 
unhappily it tallies too exactly with the strange and narrow policy 
adopted by Lord Aberdeen since the commencement of this dispute. We 
are glad to see that a five hours’ conference, between our Ambassador 
and the Sultan himself, produced no change in the resolution of the latter ; 
and it is to be hoped, for the honour of Great Britain, that on the meeting 
of Parliament, the Administration will be called to severe account for its 
conduct herein. Without some sufficient explanation, this pressure upon 
an ally, with whom we profess sympathy, and to whom we proffer aid, 
appears to be both treacherous and impolitic. It may not be out of place 
to add that the whole course of events so far has tended to bring diploma- 
cy into contempt. The press has been far ahead of Cabinet Ministers aud 
Ministers Plenipotentiary. Nay, if the civilized world were to have fre- 
quent specimens of such gross blundering and complication of simple 
matters, as the last few months have brought to light, all the tribe that 
people our Legations might very safely be put upon half-pay.—Another 
conference is said to be organised. We wish it, what they call in Boston, 
“a good time ;” but cannot afford room for anticipating all its good in- 
tentions. It is a sufficient tax, to register failures. 

In the absence of the mail of the 10th inst. by this arrival, we can only 
add that nothing of moment, apart from the wearisome Eastern question, 
has been chronicled by the telegraph.—Capt. Warner, of “long range’ 
celebrity, is said to have died suddenly. Poor man! his theories were 
gradually exploded, whilst his marvellous inventions hung fire.—The 
Three per Cents are set down, or rather set up, at 954; « fair proof that 
the public mind is comparatively at ease. 





The “‘ Mitchel Banquet” duly took place on Monday ; and if it has fur- 
nished matter for more than “a day’s talk’’--which was our estimate of 
last week—the cause is to be found, where indeed one would scarcely look 
for it. It isnot admiration, but condemnation, that has prolonged the 
echoes of Mr. Mitchel’s oratory. He made some mistakes in his first essay 
at public speaking before Americaas, when he was {éted at San Francisco ; 
this we pointed out three weeks ago. He made some, on Monday eve- 
ning ; other journals have consequently passed animad versions upon him, 
and their strictures will prove more inconvenient to him than our own, 
By reading Mr. Mitchel’s address which is given at length in another 
column, it will be perceived that in “spitting apon manifest destiny” he 
imprudently threw a slur upon a pet phrase that has been adopted by a 
political party. ‘This was a general offence. A especial one was his attack 
upon the course pursued by the U.S. Secretary of State; and it drew 
upon him that sort of reproof and rejoinder which men meet, when they 
interfere in the quarrels of husband and wife. We have already spoken 
of the real luakewarmness towards such a “ cause” as Mr. Mitchel’s, which 
lurked beneath an apparent enthusiasm in his reception ; his own indis- 
cretion bas converted this indifference into dislike. Frank and generous 
in their sympathies towards political exiles and refugees, we can tell Mr. 
Mitchel that the Americans will not suffer themselves to be “used.’”’ Kos- 
suth was deceived by first appearances, and tried that game. How sig- 
nally he failed, we all know, and Mr. Mitchel might beneficially remember. 
If not, as a people, possessed of that intense “ nativism,” which induced 
some irreverent personage to sneer even at the Pilgrim Fathers as a 
“ parcel of foreigners,’ they are still jealous of any semblance of dicta- 
tion—But on these points Mr. Mitchel will probably grow wieer, or his 
voice will not be heard beyond the verge of his own countrymen. If he 
aspire to be aut Cesar, aut nullus, in his advocacy of Republicanism, we 
lookers-on can guess whereabouts we shall have to look for him. 

As to what concerns ourselves, we must confess that Mr. Mitchel’s pre- 
sent denunciations of the British government are mildness itself, in com- 
parison with those that fell from his lips when he addressed the citizens of 
California. In neither case do we believe that the British public will give 
themselves the trouble to account for the nature of his reception, as 
he seems exultingly to anticipate. They are too well accustomed to hear 
and read of all this sort of thing. As for the Ministers fuming over the 
supposed breach of international comity, it is doubtful whether under the 
pressure of public affairs any single member of the Cabinet finds time to 
look into the matter at all. Those who do will probably decide that Mr. 
Mitchel is less likely to trouble them in America, than in Ireland or Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

Nor does it escape our notice that Mr. Mitchel alludes to some comments 
made in this journal on the 3rd. inst., with respect to his already quoted 
San Francisco speech. You have of course forgotten—and we do not pro- 
pose to repeat the detail—that we distinctly taxed him with evidencing a 
want of good-taste, of wit, of common-sense, of justice, and of truth, in sev- 
eral of his allusions, specified respectively. There is no broad disclaimer 
of these five distinct charges ; in the one single instance of Sir James Gra- 
ham’s disgraceful violation of the secrecy of the Post Office, we are deem- 
ed to be confuted and confounded. Now, without wasting words, does 
not Mr. Mitchel know very weil that such lame defence of the deed, as 
was attempted, arose from that esprit de corps, under which members of 
a government in difficulties invariably stick by each other, when they 
have to face the indignation of a popular assembly. Without turning 
back to Hansard, we repeat that the sense of both Parliament and people 
repudiated the practice, and that if a majority voted for screening the cul- 
pable, it was on the express understanding that the dastardly practice 
should be suppressed. We might indeed have doubted whether the same 
lofty standard of morality prevailed in Downing Street, as now in Penn- 
sylvania avenue, and formerly on College Green, if we did not read the 
journals here that record and criticise passing events, and if we had not 
access to certain opinions passed by Irishmen upon Irish Parliamentary 
proceedings. And so we can afferd to present Mr. Mitchel with all the 
capital that he can make out of his reply to one ia five of our charges: 
twenty per cent, even if secured, is not much to boast of 

Of the banquet generally we need not speak, further than to say that 
probably five hundred men never sat down to a dinner-table, on such a 
public occasion, amongst whom were 80 few leaders of the day.—Frem the 





speeches made, we learned only one piece of information ; and that was 


aeral peace of Burope, the Russian Cabiaet might presume upon the neu- | that the funds employed in the liberation of Mr. Mitebel, and we believe 





of Mr. Meagher and others, came out of the fand subseribed, some years 
ago, for aiding and abetting revolutionary projects in Ireland. We never 
thought the money would be half so well invested ; and can only hope, in 
conclusion, that a sufficient sum remains in hand to effect the escapeof 
Mr. Smith O’Bzien, if that lofty-minded but most impracticable gentleman 
would condescend to avail himself of such means. 


The Canadian journals, that have come to hand during the week, do 
not invite us to enter upon their various local topics. Whether Lord 
Elgin will return to administer the government, or otnerwise ; and whe- 
ther Dr. Rolph will be forced to resign office, or otherw'se—these are topics 
of undeniable interest, but we regret to say that we can throw no light 
upon them.—The continuance of open weather until a period unusually 
late, has, we are sorry to note, resulted in heavy marine losses. Presn- 


ming on their ability to get away, many shipmasters have had bitter canse 
to repent their hardihood. 








It were idle to expect that a session of Congress could pass, without an 
anti-British harangue from General Cass. And the respected senz- 
tor from Michigan is on this occasion early in the field, having obtained 
from his branch of the Legislature a requisition upon the President for 
a statement in respect to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The avowed 
object is to make public such communications %s ave passed between 
the U.S. and the British governments, since the inauguration of Pre- 
sident Pierce, and to expose the real state of the negotiations still 
pending. The real object on General Cass’s part is said to be the rubbing 
off of some old scores against Mr. Clayton, and the discharge of his an. 
nual missive against England and the English. We have so much faith 
in his pertinacity and bitterness of feeling, that we anticipate but little 
difference in the character of his attack, whether the President’s message 
exhibit the conduct of our government in a favourable or in an unfavour- 
able light. It is perhaps fortunate for us that the peculiar position of the 
U.S. Administration in regard to the strength of its supporters in Con- 
gress, and symptoms of a revived ill-feeling on the subject of Slavery, 
may combine to divert the public mind from the new batch of diatribes in 
preparation by General Cass. For the particular point, we have but to 
repeat for the twentieth time, that if the two powers can bring about a 
“fusion ’’ of the troublesome and unsettled Republics of Central America, 
dwarf small diplomatic agents to their proper dimensions, agree upon the 
site of a ship-canal and set about the construction of one—they will effeet 
much more good than can be effected by endless discussion on abstract 
rights which neither party intends to enforce. 

There are a few Washington items worth gleaning from the mass that finds 
its way hither in the shape of daily rumours and reports.—-It seems tolerably 
certain that Congress will appropriate three millions of dollars,the necessary 
funds, for the construction of six first-class steam frigates, in which vessels the 
U.S. Navy is deficient.—-It is not quite so sure that the gallant Major General 
Scott will obtain the Lieut-Generalship, repeatedly proposed as an appro- 
priate reward for his military services.—It is palpable that the Washing- 
ton Union, the reputed organ of the Cabinet, is threatening with grave 
consequences, personal and political, those rash Senators who shall dare 
to question the Presidential appointments ; though, jadging from the late 
vote on the printing, a show of independence in that Honourable body may 
reasonably be expected, despite the Union.—The proposed compliment 
of an honorary sword to Capt. Ingraham, for his well-remembered conduct 
at Smyrna, has been referred by the House of Representatives to is Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs.—A bill to grant the rights of citizenship to the 
children of American parents, born abroad, is in train. It appears un- 
accountable that such a want should have been so long unprovided for.— 
Of the prospect of the International Copyright Treaty, now before the 
Senate, being approved, there seems to be considerable doubt. It is held 
by many to be beyond the powers of the Executive (over which the Senate 
herein does but exercise its prerogative of supervision) to conclude any 
such agreement, without trespassing upon the general rights of the Le- 
gislature.—Such are the week’s Congressional gleanings, if thé expression 
may be used. We shall presently have matters under discussion, whercin 
British interests are more distinctly involved, than they are in some por- 
tions of the above. 

What will the President do, what orders has he already given, in respeet 
to the Sonora fillibusters? There is some curiosity, and perhaps some 
anxiety, felt upon the subject. Matters may assume a very delicate tarn; 
for if the Mexicans should have rallied a force, and captured and bung 
Capt. Walker and his buccaneers—a fate which they richly merit—can the 
President call upon Santa Anna, reasonably call upon him, for satisfac- 
tion? If he did, the voice of the world at large and of the majority of bis 
countrymen would be against him. If he did not, what would the Cali- 
forniacs say? How would they relish being under the controul of the 
present seat of Government ?—Again, if an American ship-of-war in the 
Pacific should be sent against these lawless desperadoes, should take them, 
and carry them prisoners to San Francisco, what chance would there be of 
their conviction before a Californian jury? Even if brought hither, the 
prospect of justice to Mexico for this scandalous violation of her territory 
would be but slightly bettered. It is therefore a disagreeable subject, frem 
any point of view.—It is now said that an English vessel was engaged, with 
an American oae, in the Expedition, and that one of our frigates on the Pa- 
cific station has been ordered to La Paz, insearch of her. The result will be 
anxiously expected ; for, be the cause what it may, these episodical ad- 
ventures often attract a larger share of public attention, than waits upom 
the movements of dynasties and nations. There is probably more feeling 
elicited by this fillibustering Capt. Walker, than can be drawn from those 
who watch at a distance the march of Santa Anna from the Presidency 
to the Dictatorship of Mexico, whence it is thought he will soon march 
onwards to the throne. 

The alarm about street-preaching has happily blown over, the city aa- 
thorities having wisely determined not to bring their own local power in- 
to conflict with the general feeling that prevails in favour of liberty 
of speech in its broadest sense. Still, it cannot be denied that secret so- 
cieties are being organised, and that there exists much religious and poli- 
tical animosity between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant, as well as 
between the native and the immigrant population of New York; it 
is to be wished that a corresponding degree of prudence were manifested 
by the leaders on both sides. However, sufficient for the day is the evil 
it brings with it ; and perhaps the obvious magnitade of the peril that 
would attend any collision between rival sects or factions, may be the best 
preservative againat its occurrence. 

The Mayor of this city, as was expected, has vetoed the resolution of 
the Common Council, which conceded the privilege of arail-road through 
Broadway in a manner prejudicial to the interests of the-citizens. It ie 
uncertain whether, on the very eve of being disbanded, the aldermen will 
brave public opinion so fur as to carry their project by means of the two- 
thirds majority. Let us hope they will be more prudent, and that the Man- 
battan Railway Company will expend its resources ‘n a manner more 
conducive to its owa credit, and more acceptable to the public at large. 








The rioting at Erie, Peon., where the citizens insiet upon it that tra- 
vellers must “ stand and deliver,” has assumed a peculiar tura. We 
read with unfeign2d astonishment of the Mayor and Constables beading a 
body of destructives engaged in rendering the railway impassable—of labe~ 
rers being fined by Justices of the Peace for assirting to repair the damage 
done—and farther still, of a deliberate refusal, om-the part of those ia le~ 
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tal office, to obey an injunction issued by one of the U.S. Courts. This 
Jast is serious misdemeanour, and may bring some of the Erie gentle- 
men into trouble. Their story, and the whole course of the proceedings 
m htte worked up, presently, into a very readable pamphlet. The ab- 
-gard origin and the grave climax afford capital starting and ending 
points. 
When things are at the worst, they must mend. So says the proverb; 
and we trust it may so prove with the Harbour of this goodly city of New 
Yerk. The combined action of cupidity on the part of those who specu- 
late, and carelessness on the part of those who grant privileges, has done 
@amage in the way of filling-up and impeding navigation. But the mer- 
cantile community has taken the alarm ; and the reckless hands will be 
stayed. The Governor ofthe State, with certain officers of the Navy and 
Engineers, Superintendents of Surveys, members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other men of mark, pronounced joint judgment, on Wednes- 
day, against the destruction of the Port. A survey during the day con- 
vinced them of the magnitude of the evil. A grand banquet at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, in the evening, signalised their determination to remedy 
it, or at least to submit to no more encroachments. 


os 


The City of Portland, Maine, gave, at the close of last week, the hearti- 
est of welcomes to the Liverpool steam-ship Sarah Sands, the pioneer 
ef that important line of communication now organised between these two 
ports. It is needless to point out to our colonial friends the consequences 
that may ensue. 

In alluding, long ago, to the Revolution now in progress in China, we 
expressed a desire to know whether there were or were not some shrewd 
American at the bottom of it. Our curiosity isin some degree satisfied. 
We find from an account of the proceedings of the Board of Directors of 
the Tract Society held here on Monday evening, that a Rev. Mr. Roberts 
ofChina writes home to tell the Society that he is going to “ Nanking, at 
the request of his friend and pupil, the leader of the important Chinese 
Revolution.” Mr. Roberts speaks in glowing terms of the sphere of use- 
fulness opened out for missionary enterprise. May the reverend gentle- 
man have a rapid journey to his destination, and impress upon his, revo- 
lafionary pupil a few much-needed lessonsin that sort of hamanity which 
is the essence of the Christian religion! 


Alas for the small fry of poetasters! Some time since, Mr. Latham, a 
banker at Washington, offered a premium of $500 for the best ‘‘ National 
poem, ode, or epic,” to be sent in by a certain date. Now, an ode being 
in its nature but a brief affair, and an epic as naturally a long one, this 
lumping of the two together may well have puzzled the competitors. 
However, the usual regulations as to secrecy were enjoined, and a Com- 
mittee of Examination, at the head of which appears the name of Charles 
Samner, has just awarded the prize to—nobody. Poor fellows (we mean 
the Committee, not the writers)! they waded through the lot, and found 
that there was not one single production, worthy of being designated by 
the proposed title! So much for poetry by tenders! So much for manu- 
facturing epic poets!—The cream of the joke is, that Mr. Latham an 
nounces that these “ rejected addresses” will shortly be published in a vo 
lume. 

Our sympathies go strongly with our brethren of the quill ; but there is 
@ point, at which it halts. One of our contemporaries, “ out West,” is 
said by the omniscient telegraph to have “ had adifficulty,” the other day, 
with an individual, whom the Editor shot through the head. Perhaps the 
individual deserved his fate; but we must mildly protest against the 
heading under which the communicative paragraph is passed round. “An 
Baitor in Trouble” scarcely conveys the idea correctly ; if the shooter be 
* in trouble,” what remains to be said for the man who was shot? 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1854. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we inform our Subscribers, that our an- 
nual presentation engraving is om the point of completion, by Mr. A. H. 
Ritchie of this city, whose “‘ Columbus” and “ Mary, Queen of Scots” have 
been so generally admired.—For the subject we have gone to Landscer, 
one of the very first of our English artists ; and we believe that in a copy 
of his famous “ Return from Hawking,”’ the admirers of Art will not be 
disappointed. Some additional interest attaches to this selection, inas- 
much as the original picture was painted for the Ear! of Ellesmere, in the 
year 1836, and contains portraits of himself, the Countess and several of 
their then youthful children, in addition to those equestrian and canine 
portraits for which Sir Edwin Landseer is unrivalled. 














Ortom or THe Fire ar Harrers’.—A closer iuvestigation than was 
possible at the outset, and the statements of the plumber through whom 
mischief was done, show that the origin of the fire in Harpers’ esta- 

_ blichment was not precisely what it has hitherto been supposed to be. 
The plumber was not at work in the room where camphene was used, but 
some water pipes in the press room, fifteen or twenty feet distant. 

e did not use a match to light his lamp, bat twisted up a piece of paper 
which he lighted from a gas burner. Having lighted his lamp, and not 
wishing to throw the paper on the floor for fear of accident, he sought for 
some eve where he could safely and effectually extinguish it :—and see- 
ing what he took to be a pan of water in this little room adjoining, he 
thrust the lighted end of the paper into it. It blazed up instantly and 
burned him severely. In his haste he upset the pan, which spread the 
flame still more widely, and the whole room was at once enveloped in the 
blaze. It is a little singular that the fire should thus have been due to an 
excess of caution on the part of the person who caused it. 

It has been stated that large quantities of camphene were used in the 
Harpers’ establishment for cleaning their rollers, This is not so. There 
were but three or four shallow pans of it, holding perhaps a pint each ; 
and they never bought or kept on hand more than a gallon or two at a 
time.—V. Y. Daily Times. 


Intanp Canapa.--The completion of the Railroad from Niagara Falls 
to Detroit, across Upper Canada, will soon open that fine country to the 
travel and trade of the Union to an extent bitherto unparalleled. The 
following letter, from one of our subscribers, will give some idea of its 

ties. The railroad it speaks of is one considerably further north 
than our new route to Detroit, and not yet nearly finished : 


Mariposa, Victoria County, C. W., Dec. 11, 1853, 

, on the route of the railroad and in pro- 
gress, between Port , on Lake Ontario, and e Simcoe, is one 
which reminds me of the Western part of your State from its similarity to 

in topography, soil and products. About twenty miles from the shore 

lake, there is a strip of barren, sandy pine ridges, of small eleva- 
ich is about six to ten-miles broud, and which runs parallel to the 
shore of the lake for the greater part of its length. With this exception, 
the land north of Lake Ontario is of the best quality, and especially 
adapted to wheat. The rivers which connect the chain of internal lakes 
) t water power, which is improved to some degree. 
Land here is higher that it is in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, in 
consequence of the predilections which the settlers bring with them from 
Great Britain for landed investments. The Port Hope cnd Lake Simcoe 
Railroad will develope the rich resources of the ber of Emily, Man- 
ners, Aps, Mariposa, Brock and Thora, through which it passes, and am- 
y them for the small tax which they may pay for a year or two 
on municipal subscriptions to the above road, but which, in all pro- 
bability, they will not be called on to pay a penny of. 

Lake Simcoe is a charming lake, about the size of Lake St. Clair. The 
water is and clear, and abounding in fine fish of various kinds. Bea- 
vertown, which is situated at the outlet of the Beaver river, on the lake, 
is a pleasant village, which promises to become a large inland place, bav- 
ing water power, and an enterprising Scotch population. The rail- 
road above referred to, will probably be extended to the Georgian Bay at 
mo very distant period, as the Simcoe river, the outlet of Lake Simcoe, is 

‘Yneapable of improvement at a moderate expense. 





* * * * This coun 
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Pentauguashine it is but about two hundred and fifty miles t®Mackinac, 
and the Georgian Bay is so sheltered by the chain of the Manitobine 
islands, and so unobstructed by rocks or shoals that the navigation is as 
good as that of Lake Hrron. This road is now under contract to Lind- 
say, about ninety miles.—Corresp. V. ¥. Tribune. 


fAusic. 


JuLuten's Coxcgnts.-When shall we ever have done with describing new 
and unheard-of things in Jullien's performances? We thought that in the nu- 
merous and lengthy articles we have already devoted to these concerts and 
their conductor, we had touched upon every point, discussed every peculiarity , 
and described every novel speciality, when—behold, M. Jullien gives us his 
“Great Exhibition Quadrille,” and we find that we have not said half enough, 
and that to do full justice to that work, we should have to begin almost entirely 
de novo.—In no composition or arrangement of his that we have hitherto heard, 
does his-wonderful genius of combination and instrumentation appear more 
fully than in this Exhibition Quadrille. 

In the construction, the introduction, the themes, the melodies which occur, 
we find no originality ; the airs which express nationality, are either the true 
national airs of the countries they intend to represent, or being sotaewhat cha- 
racteristic, are made national for the nonce. The only originality, the only and 
great wonder of this Quadrille, is the combination into a stunning, crushing, 
effective whole, of the most opposite materials for sound, gongs and oboes, trum- 
pets and flutes, drums of all sizes and violins, cannons and bells, castanets and 
celli, vocal shouts and cornomusa! Whilst it is not to be denied that this 
Quadrille is very like the American, the Irish, or several others of M. Jullien’s 
National Quadrilles, yet in it he has outdone himself, in producing those noisy 
effects that we have already so often spoken-of. 

In the introduction to the Quadrille, and indeed at various points, M. Jullien 
has drawn largely (whether intentionally or not, we will not decide,) upon 
Meyerbeer, especially upon the ‘‘ Huguenots,” which Opera has furnished some 
of the most effective points of “‘ The music of Northern nations.” Litolff’s 
“Russian National Hymn” furnishes a grand and solemn opening to the 
dance. Anon we are relieved by a lively French Quickstep, the “‘ Pas acceleré,” 
by Guertner. The Spanish “ Sapateado” with most quaint and peculiar t one 
effects next attracts our attention. We know not who is the composer of the 
80 called “‘ Aurora Serenade,” of a Sicilian lover to his mistress, but it certainly 
is a lovely melody, and it first introduced to our ears the notes of the Corno- 
Musa, or Saxophone, as some seem to call it, after Mr. Saxe, who has perfected 
this from the models of an ancient and crude instrument. Our readers will re- 
member that in an article we wrote some time ago, about the Solo performers of 
M. Jullien’s band, we placed M. Wuille first of all upon that list. Although in 
assigning him that position, we differed from many of our contemporaries, we 
have found up to this hour no reason for a change of opinion, and the pure, 
plaintive, mellow, singing tones, which M. Wuille produced upon this new in- 
strament, confirmed our high estimate of his great artistic powers. We hope 
that Saxophones will be adopted and introduced into orchestras, where the 
beautiful sympathetic quality of their tone will be a very great and effective 
addition. 

We must pass over several other clever solo performances, such as those of 
Herr Koenig, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Collinet, with whose great acquirements our 
readers are familiar, and come to the Finale. En passant however we would 
call attention to M. Collinet’s playing the castagnettes in the Tarantella, which 
is truly remarkable. Such a quick, loud, and close rattle or shake as Colli- 
net gives us, we never thought could be produced by this instrwment des /igu- 
rantes. The Finale is the crowning work of Jullien’s effects. Here we have the 
“« London Chimes,” artillery, bells large and small, and a brilliant pot pourri 
under the title of the “‘ March of all Nations-’ The Russian Hymn is heard, 
apparently simultaneously with that of Austria, and the French “ Mourtr pour 
la patrie. The Chinese Hong-gong from Jullien’s Chinese Quadrille is intro- 
duced; then we have a touch of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” and as a Polish specimen, 

Bochsa’s Cracovienne, of Fanny Essler memory.—A most artistic and strangely 
effective passage is the Kast Indian War March from Jullien’s Nepaulese Qua 
drille, a Concerto for—Bass drum and Tymbani! Speaking of the Nepaulese 
Quadrille, we have heard of an incident connected with its first production,- 
which will bear repetition. It was written as all the world knows in honour of 
Jung Bahadoor, during his stayin London. His Excellency was so delighted 
with it, that he made a most brilliant offer to M. Jullien, to form a band and 
proceed to his Eastern kingdom. Here was a golden El Dorado opened for 
Jullien, who at once communicated and consulted with a friend about accepting 
it. That friend, after hearing Jullien’s glowing and enthusiastic description of 
his prospects, quietly suggested that the Nepaulese treasury might possibly at 
some time be empty, and should M. Jullien choose to push his claims a /a Salvi, 
they might be paid by reducing him one head in size. This mode of payment 
Jullien had‘never thought of, and he determined not to have anything to do 
with Eastern Princes. He preferred Western Republicans, and came to us.— 
To return to the Finale; we have to point to two more effects, one produced by 
an admirable management of ten or a dozen side-drums, which produce a dimi- 
nuendo from a stunning clamour to an almost inaudible vibration ; and the 
other a well written double counter point of the closing anthem of ‘“‘ God save 
the Queen.” 

After saying thus much concerning this wonderfully constracted work, we 
must add one word, not quite so pleasant. M. Jullien’s Orchestra is not as well 
balanced as heretofore. More string and even a little more reed is necessary, to 
ba lance the mass of brass and drums we are stunned with. What a pity the 
orchestra cannot be as full and complete as it was at the beginning of these con- 
certs in New York! We regret to state, that even the attraction of the Great 
Exhibition Quadrille has not had the effect of much increasing the size of the 
audiences. 

For this evening, a new Christmas Symphony by Mr. W. H. Fry, is announced. 
It is entitled ‘“‘ Santa Claus,” and contains a snow storm, winter fireside scenes- 
Santa Claus’s visit, and other suitable scenes. Lots of effects will be produced 
by toy instruments. Don’t smile, dear reader! Remember that Haydn did the 
same thing ; so did Romberg; and why should not Mr. Fry? But we are curi- 
ous to hear Herr Koenig on a toy trumpet, Wuille on a penny whistle, the Mol- 
lenhauers on toy fiddles, Bottesini perhaps on a rattle, or Lavigne on a crying 
baby. We'll hear it all; for ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year. 

IraLiAN Orgra.—Mr. Maretzek’s Benefit, with which the season was to have 
finally closed, last Monday, did not take place. In lieu thereof the journals are 
full of “ cards,” complaints, letters, explanations, and so forth—the habitual 
wind-up of an Italian season. 








Tae lractan Orgra IN Parts.—The re-opening of the Italian Opera took 
lace last Tuesday. The result of this event disappointed to a certain degree 
the anticipations which had been formed for it. And yet Albonisung! But 
she was alone, or appeared to be alone. Tamburini was detestable, Gardoni 
mediocre ; the sad/e was not sufficiently warmed ; the fog had entered without 
paying for its plave, and laughed at the contrdle and contrileur. Then, also, 
the ‘‘ Cenerentola” was the opera given—an opera of which every one is com- 

letely tired, and which did not appear newer because it had not been heard 
ora year. The boxes were not empty, but they were occupied by unknown 
faces and questionable toilettes—it was no longer the elegant assembly of 1829 
and of 1847: then every one knew every one, and visits were made from one 
box to another, exchanging news and questions—it was less the sad/e of a thea- 
tre than a safon with compartments. ill these good times return this year for 
the Italian Theatre? We shall be able to judge of this better towards the end 
of next January, when the Court will have established its winter quarters at the 
Tuileries ; when the ch@telains and the chételaines will have quitted their cha- 
teaux in Normandie, Bourgoyne, and Touraine, for their hotels in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, the Faubourg St. Germain, and the Chaussée d’ Antin. 

The same evening was given the first representation at the Gymnase, of M. A. 
Dumas’s (son) piece, ** Diane de Lys.” The success was immense and merited ; 
the piece is full of interest, the dialogue sparkling with wit, and the parts are 
payed by the actors with incomparable talent, both in detail and general effect. 

dme. Cherie is certainly, after Mdlle. Rachel, the first and most perfect 
actress of all the French theatres. There was an immense crowd to witness the 
first representation of this piece, of which it was known that the subject was 
the “ Dame aux Perles.” Every box had its Dame au Camellia, dressed most 
exquisitely, and holding the bouquet de la reconnaissance ready to throw to the 
author, over the head of the actress. Madame Doche, who had played the part 
of the Dame au Camellia with such distinguished success, applauded with both 
hands the ame aux Perles—that is to say, Mdme. Rose Cherie—that is to say, 
M. Alexandre Dumas (fils). She occupied the stage-box, facing the Imperial 
stage-box, in which was the Prince Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia ; and be- 
neath his father, in a stage box on the ground floor, was the son, the Prince 
Napoleon. The Italian Theatre was thus decidedly neglected for the Gymnase ; 
and Mdme. Rose Cherie triumphed over Mdme. Alboni (Comtesse Pepoli). 





' you how much the distanee to the Upper 
Lakes will be sbortened by this link of inland communication. From 


How are we to explain this preference? Simply by the attraction of the crowd 


Drama. 
Nothing has been done, during the week, in the theatrical world, that calis 
for lengthened notice. Mr. Collins having been swept away, on Monday last, 
in the torrent of Irish eloquence by which the Broapway was then inundated, 
has now given place to a torrent of another kind, and will soon be lost to sight 
in the “ Cataract of the Ganges,” revived at nobody knows how many thousand 
dollars expense. This latter announcement must surely have great weight in a 
commercial community, since it may be seen prominently put forward on ail 
occasions when, in the absence of a Star performer, the intelligence of the Ma- 
nagement and the general merits of the Company are the materials out of whié¢h 
money is to be made. Every sincere lover of the Drama will join us in the wish 
that —by the aid of the Hippodrome horses, real water, and those unnumbered 
thousands of dollars—the forthcoming spectacle may run through the whole of 
the season. “Why?” says somebody. Because Stars and a mediocre troupe 
do not accord with the position and pretensions of the leading theatre in this 
metropolis—do not improve the popular taste—do not foster talent amongst 
members of the profession. Therefore is it that we hail the revival of a fine 
show piece, and shall gladly see the legitimate Drama taking a very lengthy 
sleep, so far as the Broadway Theatre is concerned. 


At Waxuack’s, ‘“‘ The Game of Life” having been judiciously curtailed, has 
been played every evening since its production.—At Burron’s, a few nights 
since, having sat out the farce of “ My Guardian Angel,” smartly played, bat 
too indelicate and too fall of London local allusions for this market, we essayed 
two out of the three acts into which “‘ The Comedy of Errors” has been cut 
down. It can scarcely succeed. The lovers of Shakspeare will take offence at 
the omissions and interpolations ; whilst the masses must be blind indeed if 
they can enter into any such delusion as the Dramatist has worked up in the 
Comedy. Mr. Burton and Mr. Andrews are not the two Dromios of Shakspeare ; 
nor are Mr. Fisher and Mr. Jordan, in height, figure, air, voice, or style, pre- 
cisely the Antipholi of Syracuse and Ephesus. A quartette of dramatic Siamese 
twins would be requisite, especially on a small stage, to give effect to thie 
quaint play. 


ties ; many of them, there as here, die a natural death. But as we have had 
latterly to speak of several five-act pieces, we annex two or three notices of 
some smaller game, from the pleasant pen of “‘ Vivian,” the dramatic critic, 


A BacHELOR or Arrs.—One of the pleasantest, happiest pieces which has 
been produced for some time, was produced in the fog of Wednesday last, at the 
Lyceum. Its origin is On d deun G neur, a two-act comedy which had 
great success at the Gymnase. It has been Englished, with only here and there 
a trace of its original colouring. The adapter is announced as Mr. Pelham 
Hardwicke; but a play-going public will have little difficulty in detecting the 
hand of Charles Mathews in many parts of the dialogue. 

The idea is one more humourous than probable, but probability is not @ dra- 
matic virtue. Young Jasper has run through his fortune, and wants an excite- 
ment. The advertisement of “‘ Wanted a Tutor for a boy of 18” allures him. 
That surely must have emanated from an old fogy, one of “ the old school” —a 
guy in pigtail and silver buckles. Can't one “ get a rise’’ out of that respect- 
able ** party?” Jasper thinks ‘‘ rather!” He comes, he sees, and is conquered. 
Instead of an old fogy, he sees a kind old gentleman, whom it would be a shame 
to quiz. To get out of the situation without delay, he announces his qualifica- 
tions as tutor to be—excellence at billiards, pre-eminent in questions of wine 
and horseflesh, a weakness for gaming, a frailty for the stronger sex, a general! 
contempt for tradesmen’s bills, and a healthy ignorance of Latin and Greek: in 
short, a Vivian on a small scale, plus the ignorance, and minus the Christian 
Fathers! An idealtutor! A man to be cherished in the bosom of families! 
A blessing to parents, and a delight to sons! You fancy, perhaps, that this 
programme leads to his being bowed politely out of the house? He fancied it 
would be so, But parents and guardians are such queer people! Old Thorn- 
ton, instead of bowing him ont, accepts him on the spot; places him in com- 
mand not only of his son, but of his entire establishment daring a temporary 
absence! The secret of this conduct is (dramatically) very simple. He recog- 
nises in Jasper the weereunee son of an old friend, who has begged him to re- 
claim, if possible, at all events, to befriend, that son. 

Jasper, seated on the domestic throne, finds work enough to hand. The 
“ boy” has a love affair with an Arabella Mountstuart, who without ostensible 
fortune keeps a very ostensible Brougham. She is the loveliest and fairest of her 
sex. QOne’s “ flame’ always is, you know; were it not so, love and marriage 
would be impossible, for we should be always pursuing that eluding and delud- 
ing Ideal, and never settling down into comfortable credulity respecting our 
Janes and Julias, Carolines and Mary Annes. , 

Jasper, not being in love, has other theories respecting Arabella; bis task is 
therefore to win the coufidence of his pupil, and wean him from Arabella and 
her Brougham. He has other tasks: one, a very delicate task for any man to 
undertake, namely, the unmasking of a libertine who makes love to old Thorn- 
ton’s pretty wife; the second, a very difficult one, namely, the outwitting of a 
Wily old sgonndrel who has in his possession a document which affects the ho- 
nour of the family. In these tasks he succeeds, and wins the heart of the inge- 
nuous Emma (Thornton’s daughter); buthow he does these things must not here 
be told. The intrigue is both ingenious and clear, the incidents amusing, and 
the interest unflagging. The whole tone of the piece is that of direct healthy 
comedy, and emphatically I say, go and judge for yourself! : 

The acting is excellent. Charles Mathews plays the part of Jasper with that 
natrral ease in which he is unrivalled (an ease often degenerating into careless. 
ness, and passing out of the sphere of acting, for in its avoidance of “ points,’’ 
it has often the effect of mere slovenliness, and is not painting, but the “ scum- 
bling in” of haste or indifference) with that charm of manner the secret of which 
belongs to him alone,— with that gaiety wbich never runs into coarseness,— 
and with that nice perception of characteristic detail, never obtrusive, always 
eflective; and finally with that well-bred air which distinguishes all he does. 
Moreover, I would specially call attention to the very effective reading of his fa 
ther’s letter which chosen’ 1e first act—its natural unstrained pathos produced 
what the Italians calla “ knot in the throat” of us all, a choking sensation, 
which only fine acting will produce. Frank Mathews is also unusually trathfal 
and effective in the part of Andrew Wilie, one of the best bits of character in 
his repertoire. ' 

“A Nice Firm.””—At the Lyceum we have had a picture of legal life, drawn 
with an attention to reality rarely witnessed on the stage, and drawn with a 
skill which puzzles one to account for its success not being greater than it was. 
Here is a comedy in one act, well written, admirably and ingeniously constract- 
ed, full of character, never running into exaggeration, never dawdling into dul- 
ness, played to perfection, and yet not by “7 means successful as many & piece 
unworthy to be mentioned in the same breath. Why, with all these elements of 
durable success, was the success so much beneath desert? Why was the piece 
more admired than laughed at? This is a nut for critics to crack. I have puz- 
zled over it, tried my molars on it, and am not sure that | have got at the ker- 
a oe is an ill-regulatea attorney's office. Two solicitors, Moon ane 
Messiter, present two types of bad management; one 1s slow, formal, oblivious, 
pottering, twaddling, soony; the other is rapid, reckless, confident, messy, 
One forgets, the other does not wait to remember. One mislays documents, 
the other acts upon his own hasty guesses. Were it not for a cool managing 
clerk the business would instantly fall into ruin: as it is, the business only falls 
into confusion. Yousee at once the idea is fertile: Tom Taylor makes it only 
too fertile: in his hands it is illustrated wih cock eet and m)- 
tail, that the whole picture comes out like a daguerreotype. : 
"Tara indicate the rout ane of incident and character through which the 
piece moves with amazing ingenuity and clearness, for 1 do not want to take 
the edge off curiosity; but enough has been said to indicate the nature of the 
dramatic idea preseiited; and enough perhaps, to render intelligible the follow- 
3. ss ‘ 

eT Nice Firm is an original idea worked out with felicity, but worked out in 
a style more suited to the novel than the drama. It is like one of Balzac 8 Bto-- 
ries in its exhaustive details—all of them necessary tor the ¢ omplete exhjbitton 
of the idea; but individually too minute and familiar to be of great Paerest 
This, as | take it, is the original sin of the piece. In the drama, details shou * 
be few and striking, rather than abundant and trivial. We do not, asin a ae, 
care to follow the author in his building up of a large work out of minute the 
terials. Effects should be distributed in masses; as indeed is st sap ial . 
very fact of representing in an hour or two the events and feelings — - > 4 
episode of life. Tom Taylor's effects are seldom broad enough, drell oe iS Bey 
amuse in themselves while illustrating his idea; hence it is that althoug’ on 
what he is doing, and admire its truth, a bye: — so much amuse : 

uld have been in reading a story so worked out. ae ; 
_ this respect 1 look ve The Nice. Firm as a dramatic Pagan 8S J the 
think the 7'imes has pointed out the main source of weakness me po 
technical nature of the subject and the jokes ; that may have —4- nick p  aalond 
de with it, but the rez! error lies deeper | think, and it oy this, of which 
study, for surely the paradox is unpleasant when a piece b o ethers — 
every one must speak in admiration, does not amuse so mW oak Matthews AA 
way its interiors! ‘The acting was excellent. Especially ts Saat yc ENA 
be commended for his unexaggerated portrait of the moony mer easel tanta a. 
bit of acting. Charles Mathews began in his charming iy ves, apd - _ 
mising great things ; but the part falls off as the piece ac) in an aaa 
tion gradually subsides. Baker, always truthful, play rt wood in their severa! 
ter. Roxby, Williams, and Mrs. Frank Matthews were @!s0 8 

2. ‘ — r ing > 
ary" Prerry Piece or Busryess,” (ar tHe Hay manins.)-—Eeee ey 
more unlike A Nice Firm than A Pretty Piece of ape ecsweaplling Be hal 
the other all farce—one is new, the other as old as | “> pri nee ny ww 
tion, the other jaughter. A Pretiy Piece o/ ee = ae tt 7 ‘nt i M.D 
that of raising laughter, and it raises shouts. pen tm don — ace s 
intensely admiring the impudence of Howe, I* ne g si aieeian the 
long while this very droll actor has beeu (although a manager) ploy ++ 
most ungrateful parts ; at last he has got @ bit of character in his hands, @ 

at he makes of it. : : ; , 

"George Vandenhoff is decidedly “ waking © stand" oh tee Bes wetnt, Se 
Claude Melnotte tully justities our ay paris Mott hae {- -— ouute by 
nae Be «Ae Jroduced, with success. I was anable to go, but next 








tor the crowd.—#auris letter, Nov. 24. 


week J will see it and report. 


It is not our desire to keep the reader posted up as to all the London nove)- . 
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Husrory or rae Cartiviry or Napoigon at Sr. Hevena. By “| 


Forsyth, M.A. New York. Harpers.—Having, on the 30th of July last, | 


devoted two columns of the 4/bion to an examination of this work by two | 
of the best London critics, we do not think it would be acceptable to 
readers that we should again go into the question of its merits. We will 
but remipd them therefore, that these two volames comprise the letters | 
and journals of the’late Sir Hudson Lowe, together with many official | 
documents not before made public ; and that they certainly succeed in | 
dispelling a very large amount of the ill-will and prejudice with which 
that officer’s memory has hitherto been regarded. Mr. Forsyth weighs 
evidence with the coolness of a lawyer; and with two brief quotations 
from his Preface, we commend this version of facts to the consideration of 
the public. 


As regards Napoleon, if I know anything of 
his favour. I cannot now sufficiently express m tio 
neither can I blind myself to the fact that he did not exhibit in 
magnanimity without which there is no real greatness, and that he concen- 
trated the energies of his mighty intellect on the ignoble task of insulting the 
Governor of St. Helena, and manufactaring a case of hardsbip and oppression 
for himself. I have endeavoured to hold the balance even, and it 1s not the 
weight of prejudice, but of facts, which has made one of the scales preponderate. 

* * 


myself, my 8 athies were in 
admiration of his genius foe 
‘ortune tha 


In conclusion I can only express my earnest hope that this work may be the 
means of rectifying some erroneous views, and enabling the ublic to form a 
ast opinion respecting one of the most interesting episodes of istory. It will 
t to me a source of sincere and lasting satisfaction if I have, with the most 
rigid adherence to truth, and by the mere force of facts, succeeded in vindica- 
ting the memory of those who have been long calumniated, and roving that 
neither the British Government nor Sir Hudson Lowe was in fault as regards 
the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena. 


Memoirs or Joun Apernetuy, F.R.S. By G. Macilwain, Ibid.—A 
book that will be gladly hailed by the medical profession, for it enters 
with great minuteness into Abernethy’s general character, and carefully 
e-amines his real claims to distinction. The few piquant anecdotes that 
it contains having been pretty liberally circujated through the press, we 
Call a page or so, that shows us to be living in one respect under a better 


régime than our forefathers. 

In these days of improved statistical inquiry, it would be a very curious docu- 
ment which should give us the comparative number of persons who are now 
bled, and that of only fifty years ago ; and while it would present very instruc- 
tive data as to the progress of medical science, it would give also some signifi- 
cant hints as to the relations of fashionable remedies. First, almost every bar- 
ber was a bleeder ; and within my own recollection, a lady, who for any serious 
ailment consulted the most eminent physician in the neighbourhood in which 
she lived, would allow no one to bleed her but the barber. — , R 

The multitude of people lost a little blood every “ spring and fall.” Acci- 
dents of all kinds afforded a fine opportunity for bleeding. The papers an- 
nounced accidents generally by the usual “‘ It is with regret that we learn that 
Sir Harry —— was thrown from his horse in the Park. It was feared that the 
honourable Baronet had sustained serious injury ; but, fortunately, Mr. Sharpe 
was on the spot, so that the patient was immediately bled. He was conveyed 
home, and we rejoice to hear that he is doing well. The accident, which it had 
been feared was a fracture, proved to be only a ‘ dislocation.’ ” 

The questions in regard to bleeding were said to be who, when, and how 
much (quis, quando, quantum ?) ; but, to our minds, Aretsus has a better say- 
ing : «When bleeding is required, there is need of deliberation (cum sanguinent 
detrahere oportet, deliberatione indiget).” We like this better, because, in addi- 
tion to the little words quoted above, it suggests another more important than 
either—namely, cur ? why ?—on many occasions, a favourite inquiry of Aber- 


nethy’s. 

We recollect a surgeon being called to a gentleman who was taken ill sud- 
denly, and he found two or three servants and the medical attendant strugzling 
very vigorously with the patient. While this was continuing, the first question 
put to the surgeon by the medical attendant was, 

“ Shall I bleed him, Sir ?” 

a Why should you desire to bleed him ?” 

“Oh! nets ; you prefer cupping ny 

** Why should he be cupped ?’ 

‘Then shall I apply some leeches ?” 

This, too, was declined ; in short, it never seemed to have occurred that 
neither might be necessary, still less that either might therefore do mischief. 

It is the most curious thing to see the force of a well-grown conventionalism. 
As long as it led to moderately bleeding 
no great harm w have been done; but 
which bleeding was instituted with apparent ype was too commonly 
construed into “‘ bleeding with advantage,” until the practice became so indis- 
criminate as to be very extensively injurious. * * * * No doubt many per 


lethoric baronets in recent accidents, 


the frequency in other cafes, in 


.| fair sex are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 





sons are still bled without any very satisfactory reason, but we believe that the 
abuse of bleeding is very much diminished, and that the practice is much more 
discriminate and judicious. 

A Monts ts Exenann. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York. Red- 
Jfield.—In his brief preface, Mr. Tuckerman tells us that in this his present 
volume he has examined well-known scenes “chiefly through the medium 
of the associations we derive from English authors.’ And the intimation 
is found to be entirely correct. A well-stored memory, and a considerable 
amount of book-lore, combine to people every place that he visits with 
men and women of mark ; so that, without meeting with anything very 
new either in local descriptions or biographical allusions, we derive a 
certain amount of enjoyment from the introduction of familiar personages 
upon familiar grounds.--The author’s estimate of English character and 
social relations will not entirely receive the assent of Englishmen ; it 
evinces nevertheless much discrimination and good feeling. But the sub- 
ject has been overdone, at least for the critic ; and we have no more dis- 
position to pick out such extracts as might flatter our national vanity, 
than to discuss those wherein it is roughly handled. If we took to pieces 
any one chapter, it would be the one on Art, which we unhesitatingly 
pronounce to be full of misconceptions and inconsistencies. Notwith- 
standing this, Mr. Tuckerman’s “ Month in England” is creditable to his 


» Research and his taste. 


4 


THe Works or SwaksreaRE, Edition of J. P. Collier. Ibid.—The 
duodecimo edition, the text of which is regulated by the recently dis 


, covered folio of 1632, is now complete. Its value has been repeatedly set 


forth in this journal ; and we trust that a liberal patronage will reward 
the publisher for his venture. 

Tae Art or Lanpscare Parntinc 1s Om Corours. Ibid. W. 
Shaus.—A practical treatise, in limited space, on the materials requisite, 
and on the rules and principles most advisable for their use. It may be 


commended both to amateurs and artists. 


Tae Arr or Portrait Paring. By Henry Murray. Ibid.—A simi- 


lar publication to the foregoing ; but one that we should have more hesi- 


' tation in endorsing. 


~ 


ScENES FROM THE LIFE oF 4N Actor. Ibid. Garrett & Co.—The 
story of Yankee Hill, partly told in his own language, by extracts from 
his journals and letters, and partly in the homely language of a friend. 
There is no pretence to literary merit or sustained interest in either ; but 
some of the adventures of this capital actor and eccentric man are droll 
enough. 

How To Benave. By Mrs. Manners. Ibid. Evans & Brittain.—Al- 
though addressed to children, we cannot but believe that the real useful- 


‘ness of this useful little volume must depend on its acceptance with those 


to whom the training of children is entrusted. There seems indeed some- 
_ thing preposterous in the idea of a manual of politeness being conned, as 


though it were a book of Syntax. In no respect are the perceptive facul- 
ties of the infantile mind more wide awake than in marking the manners 
of their parents and teachers, and in drawing their own conclusions there- 
from. In no respect are their imitative qualities more actively set to 
work. If reform therefore be needed, it must begin at the fountain-head ; 
and Mrs. Manners may very well be complimented on the rules and re- 
commendations that she most judicious'y lays down, and still more on the 
happy Cefinit’on of politeness which she adopts, when she says it is 
t» do and say 
The kindest things, in the kindest way. 

Laisa mw EG ann; axp Lema at Home. By inn Frazer Tytler. 

did, Francis & Co.—A couple of charming stories about a little lady 





who left her home for a residence in merry England. The scenes through 
which she travelled, the friends that she made, her sayings, doings, and 
general adventures, are very prettily and naively dealt with. The volume 
deserves a place amongst the classics of childhood. 

Hypatia. By C. Kingsley,Junr. Boston. Crosby, Nichols & Co.-- 
A neat edition, in two duodecimos, of a very masterly tale, that is quite 
sufficiently well known to our readers, since, on its first publication in a 
London Magazine, it was transferred week by week into these columns. 

Ayes De. Corazox. Por J. M. Torres Caicedo. Nueva York, W. 

G. Stewart.—A handsome octavo volume of original Spanish verse, con- 
sisting of pieces in many metres, and all of moderate length. We can but 
express our satisfaction at finding such a publication in this city, as it 
proves that all our Spanish intelligence is not absorbed by revolutionary 
Juntas. 
Tue Arr-JournaL. G. Virtue—The best illustrations in the Decem- 
ber number, now issued, are “ The Madonna and Child” from Raffaelle’s 
picture in the Berlin Museum, engraved by P. Lightfoot; and “The 
Negro,” engraved by W. Hulland, from a picture in the Vernon Gallery 
by W. Simpson. We like also some wood-cuts, shown as specimen®, from 
a new edition of “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” done from drawings by 
Birket Foster and John Gilbert, to whom the lovers of illustrated books 
are already under many obligations.—The literary matter contains among 
other things a laboured article in favour of the statue intended to do 
honour to Prince Albert, as a record of the Hyde Park Exhibition.—We 
make two very short extracts. The first presents a novelty. 


A new method of painting in oil colours has been recently tried here with 
success; it is this:—Grind the colours and paint with olive oil ; when the 
ainting is finished, apply at the back a coat of absorbent earth, such as ful- 
fore'-curtts, the painting is thus reduced to the state of crayon painting ; after 
taking off the earth, you apply in its place a coat of linseed oil, which pene- 
trates the colour, and renders the whole homogeneous. This method has been 
employed by M. H. Vernet, the inventor, in his portrait of Marshal Vaillant. 
The few lines that follow are taken from notes of an artist’s ramble in 
Italy. ‘ He is speaking of the living models, with whom his profession be- 
comes acquainted, 
In the city of Rome the occupation is held in such contempt, that it is a rare 
thing to get a Roman model ; and a good one—that is, possessing the required 
features—will roy so immoderately as to prove an infliction of no ordinary 
kind. Some have followed the occupation since their childhood, and many 
amusing anecdotes of the study might be collected from their conversation. A 
countryman of our own painted a very large picture in Rome, some years ago, 
from sacred history, which seems to have furnished an inexhaustible fund of 
surprise and amusement, ot only to the models who sat to him, but to the whole 
city. One woman tvid me she sat for an “‘ Infant Saviour ;” and so long was 
the picture in hand, that she afterwards sat for the “ Virgin Mother” of herself. 
A man who has since collected costumes, and got up a model academy of his 
own, was slung up by the wrists and ankles, to represent an angel flying. and, 
when writhing with pain, was threatened with a pistol, unless he lay still. 
Tue Peopie’s JournaL.—The first monthly number of a new publica- 
tion, thus entitled, lies before us. It is of small quarto size, and contains 
32 pages, devoted to records of Scientific, Agricuitural, Mechanical and 
Useful Knowledge. Mr. Alfred Beach is the Editor. It is profusely de- 


corated with wood-cats. 


Frank Lesure’s Lapigs’ Gazetre or Fasuion.—The first number of an- 
other monthly, that deals with matter far too delicate and intricate for 
the ordinary pen of acritic. Who indeed can read a page or two de- 
voted to the mysteries of the toilette, without acknowledging that the 
We commend Frank 
Leslie, however, for the spirit and nice execution of his illustrations. They 
may even be of us: to portrait and figure painters, who are often sadly 
bothered on these very points. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. Edited by Erasmus 
Sg UMN 5 hat ost 6 oF Wb wie gens etsy verdes ab Boston. Ticknor & Co. 
A Day in the New York Crystal Palace, and How to make the most 


of it. By W. C. Richards, Editor of the Official Catalogue........ Putnam. 
The Complete Works of Joseph Addison. Edited by G. W. Greene. 

A Geant cine i ceah aie wieghin ainhs ¢in es Heoih eo4 Cdk eee <n Ril pres Ibid. 
ee gk Ee rere ere Boston. Crosby §& Co. 


Art and Industry, as represented in the Exhibition at the Crystal Pa- 
lace, New York, 1853-4. From the New York Tyibune. Revised 
ee PET Peers tre re ee eee Redfield. 


Harry’s Ladder to Learning. With 230 Illustrations on wood........ Harpers. 
The Monitor of Fashion. Illustrated....................2.... Genio C. Scott. 
The Farmer's Almanac for 1854.............. Ri nains 5 Boston. Phillips §& Co. 

A Memoir of the late Rev. W. Crosweill, D.D., Rector of the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, Mass. One handsome octavo............... Appleton. 
The Monk’s Revenge. By 8. Spring, Esq.............. De Witt §& Davenport. 
Philadelpiua. Peterson. 


The Countess de Charny. By ye Ae 
The Star Chamber. By W. H. Ainsworthb................... Bunce §& Brother. 
A History of England. By John Lingard, D.D. VolIV..Boston. Phillips § Co. 
The Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, for October.......... L. Scott §& Co. 
My Two Sisters ; A Sketch from Memory. By Emily 

udso! Ticknor & Co. 





New Music. 


Tue Lapis’ GLEE Book. By Henry C. Watson. New York. Lam- 
port & Co.—This publication is decidedly an acquisition for those fortu- 
nate families, wherein vocal music is habitually cultivated. The words 
are either original or newly translated ; the airs are adaptations from the 
works of eminent composers, or original also ; the piano forte accompani- 
ments are by Mr. Watson; and we should add that the whole being ar- 
ranged for three female voices, there is also an extra part which may be 
sung by a baritone or tenor voice, when the third female voice cannot be 
procured. The words are free from that mawkish sentimentality which 
vitiates so much popular music ; the accompaniments are simple and very 
graceful; and in short these twenty glecs, thus selected and arranged, 
may honestly be said to “supply a great want” in the musical home circle. 

Lynics From “THe Wipe, Wipe WorLp.” The words by W. F. Bel- 
lamy. The music by C. W. Glover. New York, G. P. Putnam & Co.-- 
In the title of this neat little volume of half-a-dozen lyrics, what a dan- 
gerous field for enterprise is opened up! For, be it noted, the words in 
this case have not hitherto appeared in the ‘ Wide, wide World,” but are 
prompted by certain prose passages therein, with which each composition 
isheaded. Apart altogether from the merits of this particular publica- 
tion, we must protest against the precedent. If it be followed, what a 
flood of Lyrics we shall have—Jane Eyre Lyrics, Kaloolah Lyrics, Hot 
Corn Lyrics, Howadji Lyries !—and so on through all the changes. The 
Gods preserve us from such an infliction! Common sense save us from per 
mitting versifiers and composers to hitch themselves on to the popularity 
of authors ! 

With respect to the immediate pages before us, we can but say that the 
words are unexceptionable ; that four of the compositions are arranged as 
solos, one as a duett, and one as a trio; aud that the melodies and accom- 
paniments are simple and pleasing. The volume, which is a very nice 
specimen of musical typography, is well adapted for a gift-book. 





THE LATE LIEUTENANT BELLOT. 


A meeting of the principal British residents and visitors in Paris was 
held on Wednesday, the 16th ult., at 1 o’clock, at Meurice’s Hotel, for the 
purpose of testifying their admiration of the character of the late Lieu- 
tenant Bellot, as well as expressing sympathy for his fate, and of adopting 
measures for paying a tribute of regard to the memory of the gallant 
young officer. The meeting had been convened by notice sent round pre- 
viously to the English residents, The attendance was numerous, and 
among the Frenchmen present were several employés of the Admiralty — 
Lord Howden, Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, was requested to act as 
president of the meeting. 

His Lordship, on taking the chair, said, that he had the more readily 
accepted the presidency of the meeting as it had no political character, 





but was convened io the cause of bumanity, in which all the beet feelings 


| 


rem! 
of the human heart were interested. He was, the oni; 
officer who had been called to act, both by 4 ed eds in ¢ 
with French forces, and he felt it his duty to declare that in 
stances, but particularly in the navy, be had ever met with and 
consideration, and been treated as a brother by the Frese oleae 
(Hear, hear.) He trusted that an opportunity would soon arise to com- 
bine and cement the good understanding existing between the two coun- 
tries, to enable them to know and appreciate each other, and that by 
freely giving and taking those glorious qualities which each poneest 
they would be united to secure to Western Europe the wise and peacefal 
regulation of the wurld. He offered up a fervent prayer to Provide 
that a cordial friendship might ever subsist between the English 
French nations, and that whatever might be the difference in the form of 
their government, they should respect each other, and that no distrust, ne 
personal policy, no selfish consideration, should ever exhume their | 
buried enmity. Lieutenant Bellot had contributed much to effect 
reconciliation and union of nationalities, and had thus conferred a boon 
on mankind. He had divested himself of that false patriotism which was 
as contrary to real patriotism as bigotry to true religion, and as absurd ae 
it was insane. He had nobly and practically protested against that false- 
triotism, and had signed and sealed that protest by his death. Lord 
owden then described M. Bellot’s services and martyrdom in the cause: 
of science and humanity. Had he died under the noble flag of his coun- 
try the lish people might have admired him ; but he died in the caure 
of the world generaliy, and in the cause of England specially, and was 
thus entitled to English respect and gratitude. He could not refrain from 
anges circumstance which must have weight in a religious com- 
munity. his last moments, when Bellot found that the world was rece- 
ding from him, he died with the word “God,” and not “ Glory,” on his 
lips. Any service would have been proud of him, but England cannot 
give him ap entirely to France, fo. he lived and died for England. Times 
were great y changed. Little did his Lordship believe that one day he 
would, in the capital of France, express sentiments calculated to promote 
universal eo happiness and to produce a millennium of charit 
and peace. His Lordship next explained the object of the meeting, whie 
was to raise a subscription, and take such measures as might be deemed 
expedient for paying a tribute of respect to the memory of the late Lieu- 
tenant Bellot. He then read a letter from the Marquis of Hertford, ex- 
cusing himself for not attending the meeting, and enclosing a sum of 
500f., and another from a French society, “ La Société Générale du Cre- 
dit Maritime,” subscribing 100f. 
Lord Poltimore then rose to propose the first resolution. He had, he 
said, no wish or intention to detain the meeting, but would confine him- 
self to congratulating the assembly on the good feeling it manifested, and 
in its desire to do every justice to the conduct of a most meritorious 
officer. He could only lament the fall of that talented and gallant gen- 
tleman on whose merits it was useless to dwell.—The resolution he had to 
pro was as follows:— That this meeting of British residents and 
visitors in Paris feel called upon thus publicly to testify their admiration 
of the disinterested conduct and noble character of the late ant 
Bellot, of the French Imperial Navy, who perished when cde 
rendering service as a volunteer in the Arctic Expedition, under Captain 
Englefield, of Her Britannic Majesty’s Navy, and they invite their fellow- 
countrymen in France to co-operate with them in paying a tribute of re- 
spect to his memory.”—The resolution, seconded by the Hon. W. Stuart, 
was carried. 

The Earl of Munster proposed the second resolution. Its object, he 
said, had been so fully explained by the. noble lord in the chair, that he 
would content himself with reading the resolution, which was as follows :— 
“That a subscription-list be opened to carry this object into effect.”—The 
resolution was seconded by Mr. T. Pickford, Her Britannic Majesty’s Con- 
sul in Paris, and carried. 

The third resolution was moved by Sir John Easthope, who expressed 
himself delighted in being accidentally called upon to co-operate in an 
act which united all parties, and which had for its object to pay a mark of 
respect to a citizen of the world and an ornament to humanity. He then 
recapitulated M. Bellot’s services in South America, where the fleets of 
France and England were combined; on the coast of Africa, when en- 
gaged in suppressing the infamous traffic of slavery ; and during the ex- 
pedition in search of Sir Joh Franklin, Bellot had no other ambition 
than to serve humanity, and when applying for the honour of accompany- 
ing the Arctic Expedition, said, “ Give me, a plank to lie upon and the 
means of being with you; I desire no more.” Sir John Easthope said, 
there were many thousand Bellots in France, and he bad every confidente 
in the duration of a cordial union between the two nations, w were at 
the head of civilization. The resolution he had to move was as follows : 
—‘*That the hon, secretary be directed to communicate with the British 
Consuls in France, and to request that they will Aindly solicit subscrip- 
tions from the English residing in their respective localities.” 

Captain W. H. Hall, R.N., considered it a great privilege to be allowed 
to second the resolution. He had had the pleasure of knowing Bellot per- 
sonally ; and during his long services in the British navy, he never met a 
more clever and amiable officer. He then reverted to the encomiums 
passed on the deceased by the tirst Lord of the Admiralty, Sir E. Parry, 
aud Captain Englefield, and said, ‘bat he had had an opportunity of hear- 
ing from those on board the Pheaix, in which the gallant young Freneh 
officer served. that from the captain to the last seaman he won the affec- 
tion ofall. By Lieutenant Beilot’s death the French Imperial navy had 
lost a most promising officer, and, in the British navy his memory would 
be ever remembered having forfeited his life in so noble a cause.—The re- 
solution was then adopted. 

Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P., who proposed the fourth resolution, bore testi- 
mony to the good feeling of the French people towards England which he 
had experienced during his long intercourse with that nation. He sug- 
gested that a tablet, bearing a suitable inscription, should be fixed in any 
part of France the Minister of Marine might think proper; and that, in 
addition, the surplus of the subscription should be placed at the disposal 
of the mother of M. Bellot, to afford an outfit to his brother, who had al- 
ready received marks of the Emperor’s munificence, and who, he trusted, 
would be a worthy successor of the man they lamented. The resolution. 
he had to propose was as follows :—“ That a tablet with a suitable inserip- 
tion be erected in an appropriate place to the memory of the late Lien- 
tenant Bellot, and that his Excellency the Minister of the Marine be re- 
quested to receive the surplus of the funds, to be invested by him for the 
benefit of the brother of the late Lieutenant Bellot, now about to enter 
the Imperial navy.” —Captain Langford, R.N., seconded the resolution, 

M. Gissel suggested that wa statue, instead of a tablet, should be erected 
to the memory of Lieutenant Bellot, in Paris, in order that France and 
all nations should see how the British public sympathize with valour and 
merit.--Lord Howden replied, that M. Gissel’s proposition should be taken 
into serious consideration, but he feared the amount of the subscriptions. 
would be insufficient to purchase a statue worth being put up. 

The resolution having been voted, Lord Howden read the following 
letter, addressed by Mademoiselle Bellot, sister of Lieutepant Bellot, to 
the chairman of the meeting :-- 

“Paris, Nov. 16. 

“My Lord,—Permit me to address to you, in the name of my family, 
my most heartfelt thanks for the sympathetic mauifestations of the Eng- 
lish people, and which is all the more flattering to his memory, that you, 
my lord, though absent from your country, have been pleased to take a 
part in it. May you be blessed, my lord, you who deign to mingle your 
regrets with ours. We have nothing to offer you in return but our eternal 
gratitude, and that you have already ac aired, 

“ Accept, my Lord, my most respectful sentiments. 

“ Estee Benvor.” 

This letter was received with marks of sympathy and approbation. 

The Rev. Dr. Hale, chaplain to the British Embassy, moved the fifth 
and last resolution, which was to this effect :—* That the following noble- 
men and gentlemen be requested to act as the committee for the purpose 
of carrying the foregoing resolu‘ions -into effect :--His Excellency Lord 
Howden, K.C.B., &¢c., Chairman ; Captain Courtenay Boyle, R.N., Hon, 
Secretary ; Mr. Edward Blount, Hon. Treasurer; Marquis of Hertford, 
K.G., Marquis of Ely, Karl of Munster. Lord Poltimore, Hun. W. Stuari, 
Mr. F. Atlee, Mr. T. Pickford, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul; Sir J 
Easthope, Sir J. Olliffe, M.D., Mr. J. Gunning, C.B., Mr. J. Locke, M.P., 
F.R.S., Colonel Fletcher, Captain Hall, R.N., Captuin Langford, R.N. 
Commander Pierce, R.N., Mr. C. Greville, Mr. R. Duff, of Petieresso ; Mr: 
F. Huddleston, Mr. E. Nelson, Mr. F. Hodgson, and Mr. R. 0. Maugham.” 
—Atter a few words from Captain Pierce and Mr, O'Reilly respecting the 
application of the funds the resolution was adopted.--Lord Poltimore then 
moved the thanks of the meeting to the noble chairman. (Loud dud con- 
tinued applause.)—-Mr. Huddleston seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried, and the meeting adjourned. 





MORE ABOUT THE FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


CARRIAGE OR PROMENADE CosTUME.—High silk dress, the skirt has three 
deep flounces, the edges deeply vandyked and trimmed with fringe, above 





which are three rows of narrow black velvet. Manteaw of bright ruby 
yelyet, trimmed round with a deep black silk fringe, at a little distance 
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from the edge a band of black moir antique ; a band of moir antique is| Many theories have been suggested as to the probable or possible cause | more than twenty years, I neither know ‘ ’ 1 
pf eet on, forming a cape at the back, it is brought over the shoulder and | of this phenomenon, and much ingenious speculation thereon has been | I know your father bat this I ey Rey pe ry ene 1 y - ES 
C finishes at the bend of the arm in front ; a broad fringe is sewn under the | brought forward but without leading to any convincing or satisfactory ex- | year to serve a Celbridge man, or any man from the Barony of Salt, in _ 
the bottom edge; it closes quite to the throat and is ornamented by very | planation. Professor Forshey, and Lyell, the geologist, suggested a sub- | which Celbridge stands ; that is to say, if such a man behewenl himeelflike ~ 
5 death handsome silk tassels. Bonnet of white silk, with emall feathers | terranean connection with the springs of more n latitudes; but a good soldier, and not like a d—d drunken son of a — like James Joba- 
: it has” placed low at the right side ; in the interior is a cap of tul/e, on the right | one of the difficulties with this theory is to account for the non-appear- | stone, whom you know very well, if you are aCastletown man. Now, Mr 
despol side is a white rose and small green feather, and on the left small red | ance of the “ mud lumps” any where else than in the delta of this river. | James Neary, as I am sure you are, and must be, a remarkably sober man, 
their roses. Mr. Sidel endeavoured to find a cause for these formations in the evolution | as I am myself (or I should not have got on so well in the wena as Ihave 
presat Moxie Cosrume.—Dress of fine cashmere ; the skirt with three flounces, | of gases formed by the decomposition of vegetable matter buried under | done), I say, a8 you are a remarkably sober man, I desire you to take this 
Pit ia ili : cat in deep narrow scallops edged with black lace, in each scallop is a | the alluvial deposits of the river; while the pi'ots of the Balize have, | letter to your Captain, and ask him to shew it to your Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
which , eprig embroidered. High basqguine body closing to the throat ; the fronts | with a semi-sericusness, ascribed them to witchcraft or magic. None of | and to ask the said Lieutenant-Colonel, with my best complimenta, to have 
gy gious are embroidered from a point at the waist to the shoulder, and on each | these theories give a reasonable cause, nor suggested any possible removal | you in his memory ; and if you are @ remarkably sober man, mind 
a4}: in his aide of the embroidery is a row of lace ; the basquine is cut in scallops to | of the difficulty, which has so long been a serious detriment to the deep- that, James Neary, if you are a remarkably sober man like I am and in 
{ . which correspond with the flounces and trimmed in the same manner; pagoda | ening of the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi. | all other ways fitted to be a lance-corporal, I will be very much obliged 
a picior éleeves with engageantes of worked muslin. Cap of white lace with blue We believe the cause of these formations bas now been explained, and | to him to promote you now and hereafter. But if you are like James 
th sants - flowers placed low at each side and floating ends of ribbon. the credit of the discovery belongs to Major Beauregard, of the U. S. En- Johnstone, then I sincerely hope he will give you a double quantity of 
! tants Dixxer CostumE.—Dress of Napoleon blue velvet ; the body is three-| gineers. Under an appropriation by Congress, a board was formed last | punishment, as you will, in that case, well deserve, for taking up my time 
‘ fence. uarters high at the back, opening in front to the waist, the edge finished autamn, to examine the bar of the Mississippi, and to report a plan for | which I am always ready to spare for a good coldier not for a bad one. 
of na. ty two rows of narrow jet trimming ; the small basquine is trimme with | deepening the channel. Upon the recommendation of this board, a con- Now, if you behave well, this letter will give youa fair start in life and, 
Eg. allies” ¢wo rows of black lace and one of jet, the front is crossed by three rows of | tract was entered into for the purpose of opening the channel, and we | f you behave well, I hope soon to hear that you are a co 1 Mind 
4 ib penin Slack lace: the sleeves reach but little below the elbow, are open in front | have great satisfaction in announcing that the operations in consequence ; what you are about, and believe me to be your whe. ; 
' not ¢ to the shoulder, the edges cut in points, which meet in the centre, leaving | have been eminently successful. A channel eighteen feet deep at low “C.J, Napier, M.G., Governor of Scinde oe 
Prag. lozenge-shaped openings ; they are trimmed with black lace, and one row | water, and three hundred feet wide, has been formed and buoyed out, IT have always been a remarkably coher aban e: 
{ prove of the jet trimming. Ager , . _ | and ships drawing even twenty feet of water can now be taken out at high “ To Private James Neary, ad 
iit tormt. Batt Costume.--Dress of Luxx doree, worn over a jupe of white satin, | tide. ‘ H.M. 9th Regiment of Foot, Kussawlee.”’ ed 
| from’ the skirt has three broad flounces, each having four — a ge — Dufing the oe hen bar by the board of engineers, prelimina- i ; m 
a coun’ én them ; low stomacher body, the waist and point long; three rows of | ry to their report, ex nsive borings were made throughout its extent, and PLAGIARISM AND Its Puyisument.—In t 
to t) Chantilly lace, each headed by a gold trimming form a berthe at the back, | it was found to consist generally of alternate layers of mud or river de-| Westminster, a case, Wildly and Others v. oh edi thems tried — + 
more and terminate at the point in front, nearly covering the plain short sleeve ; | posit, clay and sand. While on a recent visit to the bar, this fact sugges- | thus reported. It is of interest to authors and publishers ‘ th 
¥ nue the stomacher is of fulled gauze, crossed by three rows of gold trimming ; | ted to Major Beauregard an explanation of the cause of the “ mud lumps,” This was an action brought by the plaintiffs, who are law ublishers at ha 
a vinci’ the short sleeve is finished by a gold band and a row of Chantilly lace. | of which we shall endeavour to give our readers an idea as well as can be Lincoln’s-inn-gate-way, against the defendant, a barrister ot the Middle to 
Prot: Head-dress of Napoleon blue velvet ornamented with gold, and gold | done without a diagram. It is an admitted fact that these lumps always Temple to recover damages to which they had been put by the defendant’s m 
dies co A ‘. _ ene stile anihiieg + sage rad ape aap . Sopeee, — any | a little apbite of | infringement of an existing copyright, in writing a i book which he un- 
mult mNER Costume ror Home.—Dress of bright green satin, skir g ’ : ig tere oF the channel; that they are of mud or| dertook to do for the plaintiffs. 
tion, and merge aged full. The — penn’ nearly eo Ay — —_ eee POT ae pay with = onl anya omg | in fine ere It appeared that in 1848 a law book on “the Joint-stock Companies TI 
tasts en ceur to the waist; it is trimmed with two rows of black lace, which are at it can hardly | iscovered except by trying it with the teeth; that | Winding-up Act” was publish fo! 
tagt porary * the eo By no ee y menryd 4 a = of = = is yf rise to = a hs cs pe ae es filteen feet are ge heahediionn which was aii by - Mace me Bore San ee = 
it is at the centre of the bust and another at the waist: rathershort pa-| of the sea; that a little brackish water, mixed at times with mud, issues | act passed amending the Joint stock Companies Winding- In 
Catt fete sleeves with two rows of black lace: engageantes and chemvsette of | from their summits, the temperature of which is lower than that of the vie year, and the defendant vate S the plaintiff b oveee ak o 
ast. oniton lace. Fanchon cap of black lace with short lappets ; round the | waters of the Gulf. cage on the two acts, if they would publish it, on the terms of his sharing three- | 
lenol face is a narrow border of white blonde; the trimming is rose-coloured| The eo the bar yoeigen an nee — on the inside, to thc | fifths of the profits, This the plaintiffs agreed to, on the understanding To 
is nd ribbon. current of the river as the water gradually shoals to its summit, and | that the defendant was not to i ’ x m: 
the | Evenine Costome.—-Dress of checked taffetas : the plain low body iscut | again on the outside, the water gradually deepening, the bar presents a| plaintiffs accordingly published the. book in Deocuten tale, oa bons of 
Whe , on the straight, the waist and point long : a very broad watered ribbon is | similar inclined plane to the waters of the Gulf. Now if we suppose a selling very well, when in January, 1850, Messrs. Stevens and Norton co 
grie’ brought from the shoulder to the centre of front a little above the point, | tube to pass from the inside of ‘the bar where the current is more or less complained that the book was in many parts of it a piracy, word for word, sh 
ever | where it is finished by a small bow and long floating eads ; the sleeves are | strong, towards the outside of it, where there is hardly any current, it is} from Mr. Ludlow’s book, of which they had the copyright. After much be 
do ew short “owt ee —_ gent bg So gh —_ pt pale ine ah the batten je ge on be fill oye te Ww ~ _ aos correspondence between the plaintiffs and Messrs. Stevens and Norton on r= 
i are loops of ribbon ; long floating ends fall, one at the back, ; t ; aNd Cause it to issue at its other ex- | the subject, the latter publishers filed a bi i re 
wv the front of the sleeve : a ruche of narrow white ribbon finishes the top of | tremity to a higher or lower level, or not at all, according to the strength | tiffs, ant obtained an ication. reateclning the ploloatn nem sable te | 
cl corsage, above which stands a narrow blonde. f of the current acting at the time. Its temperature will necessarily be | defendant’s book, and these proceedings resulted in the plaintiffs bein Li 
Jupe of emerald green giacee silk, it is long and extremely full: high | lower than that of the waters of the Gulf. for the river water, especially compelled to deliver up afterwards of 900 unsold copies of defendant e 
t caraco body of light claret-coloured velvet, closing to the throat: the bas- | at the bottom, is always much colder, aud is also generally brackish. The | work. and pay to Messrs. Stevens and Norton £106 0s. 9d., entailing @ W 
w quine is pointed in the front, and is edged round with a row of black eilk | sandy particles contained in that floating mud being the heaviest, will re- | Joss on the plaintiffs of £250. Passages from each of the books were read > ou 
an -scapaghs the front is crossed by rows of a — — end reel yee en a oe the on _— “ - tube, wy, only the better dis- | in court, and it appeared that in many instances they had been taken th 
oy y a loop; three small loops are aleo formed in each row of braid at the | solved mud to pass through it. If the outlet of this tube be in the chan- | word for word from Mr. Lu ’s work; while, in othe 8, p= 
top centre of corsage ; at the top the braid reaches nearly from shoulder to | nel over the bar, the flow of the current will carry off the mud which | had been colourably 7° er The fories and iodex hed cle bate talon ‘t 
dom ) shoulder, the rows decreasing in length to the waist, from whence they | passes out of it, unless it be in the still water under the lee of a ship| without acknowledgment. th: 
inde gradually widen again to the bottom of the Lasquine. The pagodasleeves aground. The learned Counsel for the defendant did not dispute that thie was a 
the} | are agen edged with braid, and in the sae ay . ae top of the om ™ ae aay ge noes of on ane, clay and sand, which aa found by | piracy, but contended that there was no stipulation in the defendant’s 
Pr are four rows of braid to correspond with that which oruaments the | the borings to run through the bar, present in greater or less perfection | agreement with the plainttffs that he should not borrow from Mr. Ludlow’s 
wee | frout.— The World of Fashion. these tubes, and the force of the current impinging upon their inlets in 4 
thei | f ee ae —— the ak peteres on i iid, forces the dissolved per he Jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs—Damages, £250. 
bol mud throug eir outlets on the outside of the bar, and’wherever these 
tiog TWO OLD OWLS—AN APOLOGUE. occur in’ the still water on either side of the chaunel, an island or “ mud Tut Bapy's Comprarmnt.—Now | suppose you think because you never 
sod Two old owls lived in domestic quit, in the oie window of an an-| 10 ofyterry the cureoh ofthe hgh oe wana | eee do any hing bu fed and lp, tat I havea very oie tine of i 
rT) . 4 ° ine 4 * * UL ’ » % » 
mt iutas found wosdering eyes, bus teinghig ne more Gath i than was ne. | OPE vat ofthe gull. death, though I never ay anything about ik, How ebould you like cvery 
See pe ; their caabeinens of it had ae , Snel heomite, Ifes would en- sdaseter ¢ tears ete te oe Gene ooeanese aga ba Ms morning to bave your nose wasbed up instead of down? How ehould you 
Ho : P . 83 . 4 Tata OF Clay on e ouBide 0 e re i i i 
edt pos x Pans grad tale bellied ona Sonia bs th eee eae bar, and at such poiuts as the et li water will allow the mud forced out oul dep ean poe etomaseces Gan a et aan? laow Mhould - 
eau whe made game of them. ghee ye they secluded themselves in their thereof to remaiu deposited. We hope that as the cause of this pheuo-| like to be beld co near the fire that your eyes were balf scorched out of 
ble, mossy solitude, and lived there in plump, cosy, downy contentment,— menoa is now ascertained, some method of applying it to the preservation | your head while the nurse was reading a novel? How ebould you like to 
pre A few worms and mice sufficed for food; and for affection, eath auf. of the channel will be found, by leading it to form banks on either side or | have a great fly light on your nose, and not know bow to take aim at him, 
. @ced to cach. mation of & paesserten Gbidh hat lvoe o> eneastt Gusimenel coraeel i MERE Dae eet ee ee 
whi. : : eT wae fa , co Gus been 60 g € e€ €} in the.room to take a nap, and have a great pusey jump into your cradle, 
/ to anor nigh gs Ma; an ld canes oft ood Soe | commercial interest of the Misia river~wW: ©. Pucagune. land we‘matine at you eth hor grea kaceaefes il you were. a 
~ pa | talked of old times till the dawn was grey and the eH wr me Laxps Iuprovemext Comrany.—This company obtained an act last A Bine og PIR, BF yeot = por Gusts won abeer oe - 
smaller birds rose sharp into the morningair. They marvelled, indeed, | .ccion to empower it to effect various improvements in land in England, | room. instead of close b ? How should you like to tire your self out 
° > ~ how — ‘y ‘pasta ye wes his re ee SIe = Scotland and Wales, under circumstances where capital might be judi- crawling away across 4 carpet, to pick oo a pietly battes or pin, and 
— 7 regal 7. p yy" a - i 0 +, AG - led the id ciously and advisedly laid out, aud where the owuers are unable, trom} fave it snatched away, as soon as you begin to enjoy it? I tell you 
a 1 — it W kli or oe pa ae . re ‘orld soa raleed 2 ay » | Want of capital or debarred by other causes, from doing #0 themselves. | jt is enough to rain any baby’s temper. How should yon like to have 
, sg Pegaag’ "bie | ey mayen aps othi » wyre§ bal ‘od’ of life +7 The improvements con'emplated are such as clearing, reclaiming, irriga- | your mamma stay at a party till you were as hungry a8 a little cub, and 
Saat de oe 0 see something Of the varied forms OF ile 80 €10- | ting, aud wasbing lands, embanking against eitber sea or river, enclosing | be left to the mercy of a ourse, who trotted you up and down till every 
’ ; ” wal . ' os ry land and improving drains, streams, or watercourses.—the drainage of] bone in your body ached? How should you like, when your mamma 
bi Ny ahi ee epee rey ay day light, — Se ey i ~~ land is to be subject to the approval of the lncloeure Commissioners; | dressed a up ‘il pretty to take the nice, Pech air, to mont Oe afternoon 
yah vg Se 3} SO, thinking 1 Was Oub 01 ny proper ep ’ making roads (of which only half the cost is to be advanced}, for building with your puree in some emoky kitchen, while she goesiped with one ef 
“ That i A . A have not boldly taken your position.” replied farm-houses and the necessary out-bouses, three-fourths ; and for planting | her cronies? How should you like to submit to have your toes tickled by 
the Hi ly ae ty a Pye —" .* d hi t a a . , ‘ane . “ for shelter, only one-balt is tu be advanced ; together witb all such works, | aj] the little children who insisted upon “ seeing baby’s feet?’ How ehould 
Wh l ke See Pew Deer h ald bs * yo th Wied ¢ h k4 the engines, machinery, eugine-houses, mills, kilus. sheds, yards, shafts, tanke, | you like to have a dreadful pain uuder your apron, and have every 
wearest wood and thicket, giving vent to their scandalized terror in vari. | 4 reservoirs, pipes, conduits, tram-roads, bridges, weir sluices, food- | eall you ‘a little cross thing,” when you couldn’t cpeak to tell what was 
’ ~ | gates, and hatches, as may eemed requisite for effecting such improve- | the matter with you? How ehould yoa like to crawl to the top of the 
: wt Dothey never ly after you?” Cases cash the bongany’s entearer tea tapgentet. tho hentvend pea ina Gast to oa Aniananeaaecniteaadeineiinlied 
“ Sometimes ; but that is cnly when I have got one of them in my ta- : ; : A at the bottom. . > jitue 
’ . : P 7 : “ nounced the estimated increase in its value sufficient to justify the expen- Ob, I can tell you it is no joke to be a baby! euch a thinking as we 
pa Somiee ya ppg ee agg apa sha weap ee abd) faye * wis diture. The outlay for all which is, by virtue of this act, to be made a keep ep; and if we try to find out anything we are sure to get our brains 
P he ge, ’ The whol followed é ki charge on the land, and to take precedence of all other claims, after, the] knocked out in the attempt. It is very trying to a sensible baby who is 
' py si “ik ~e i m tans Dee. d wth yond he am I _ aad ra tithes—-the parson comes in first as a matter of course--and is to be repaid | jp a hurry to know everything, and can’t wait to grow up.— Fanny Fern. 
So om ie "Nott : ~—e women ; they thought I wanted her | i, twenty-five annual instalments ; or, as the prospectus phrases it, a ter- —— of 
phir ee) . > P _ | minable annuity of 25 years. The company is empowered to contract DIvFeRENCES Ov Opinion In Arcrio Searcurs.—Mr. Augustus Peter- 5 
wat his wife Seeded tod ieaaaa the tienh would ke : pope my a re Sap > J ee pens ee —e we, — for | mann and Captain tngioteld are io controversy a the Tine peputiiog -- 
mion for her lord. She was glad when he flew away, and devoutly wished Seances of tae apital An ry within the nature of their operat:ons. | the propriety of sending forth a new Arctic expedition. . am 
hi ; vr pay ” . quired as stated in the prospectus in the first} nestly objects to the expedition by way of Spitabergen, propored by the par 
~ would never fullil his promise, of “ looking in upon them” some fine lemiense is only £100.000. with ae to nee to cage at but as Royal Gevereahion) Society ; a uD. Be ener, out in defence i = 
’ F aoe even this amount is deemed iusufficient, notwithstanding there are two| of jt, Mr. Petermunn thiuks that Sir Jobn Franklin cannot be lost with- ret 
itive words of the tempter — ‘b ei ak, a vee mente 3 other companies carrying out she sume most useful and most laudable ob-| out having left come trace ; and he shows that the remains of Sir Bd- e 
’ . , rey phellr gels 0 y €@ | ject, the increased productivences of the soil, although perbaps nut exactly | ward Parry’s encampment at Melville Island in 1820 were found by Lieu- 
‘him. The ruin where he lad spent so many ha ears seemed now a |? : ee y | ward y Pp : - as 
4 nm hacngpagie lyn). con baibranis. Spi dy fied snpnabe by the same process——the compauy bave obtained the power toissue travé | tenant M’Clintock iu 1851, in an almost perfect state. He thinks turther, pia 
waonotonous prison ; mice and wormsscemed now a monotonous regimen; : : eae ; , P : Y 
his old wife twaddied.” he thought : and he himeelf felt old, ashe thought terable debentures on the rent charges, by which the capital can be in-| that © should Sir Sobn Franklin bave goue up Wellingtou Channel, he ' 
. “ h : mange j Sooo had hon ’ C 8"* | creased in proportion to its requirement. The shares are £10 sbarce—£2| would have reached fur beyond the limits of the preseut search, and we 
por auch younger sued ie ica the a deen Cour a6 Jo be pad tm alotmeut The unctory is highly repeouble, witb Mr.|woaid have got ino some ayoth of ce and land abreast bring’ J 
fi t the Eagle’s C ‘3 Wh . . ld _ in the te f . Brassey, the contractor, at its head.—Lundon Alias. Strait, or further West, on the flats of the coast of Siberia. ’Mr Petermann we 
& Syme as the Kagie's ours! FR Hy BOIGAS SD-ETCE Ct SESS, contends that the Polar Sea is more open and navigable than the narrew th 
wheu he might make the dovecots flutter ? . | D’Austexe iv Dusiin.--Dr. Merle D’Aubigne lectured last night to} waters ; and be proposes that the expedition chould be ecut “ through : 
In this mood he saw the Hawk return, and gladly accepted the proposi- : : + aahaall alters 5 prop Mes ot “ adage jec 
tion to “ see’ life.” in bis  b fi & Filip aelita teens and so- 1°, large audience in the Scots church, on the state of religion on the con- | (he Great Polar Sea, on the Asiatic side, which, from its extent, can me- 
oe ahios afraid Of his gwsg ee pn tatoe he daved hot tall hor of what he wae | tiuent. The Dean of St. Patrick’s, and a large number of the establish-| yer be in the same way choked up with ice, and, according to aotual ex- ' 
semanas, aleaid of bis own conscience, he dared not toll ber efwhat he wes} 2004 clergy were present, and the chair was taken by Mr. Anderson, T.C.} perience of the most trustworthy character, always presents lanes of open ly, 
about to do. He slipped away, leaving her dozing on her perch, She | rhe speaker having beeu introduced, began by an apology for his inabili-| water.” He asserts that “ tbe whole region between Queen's Channel cri 
awoke to her bereavement. ty to speak English well, aud then spoke in eulogistic terms of the glories r part of Wellington Channel) and Bebring’s Strait, or Siberia, 
it would be a long tale to tell how the truant Owl was disenchanted by y stoi , : rr (the upper p: 8 ? sae teriatic tra 
reality ; how vain his efforts to become a young dandy, like the Hawk ; of Great Britain, one of the greatest ot which was the abolition of slavery. | remains to this day untraversed or unsearcbed.” ~The chiet hey or of ing 
he v5 ble th ight made him: b y b . ood an ’ ith bi ?| He then proceeded to the main question, and said that there was a battle | of Mr, Petermann’s plan ia, that the route ke projects would be jus 
w miserable the suniight made him; bow the isagreed with him ; going on at present between Romaniem and Evangelirm. Having spoken | gpitgbergen, instead of West, the route always attempted hitherto. Cupt. 
how Saks ebtied WG ioe cemaetae omg vane Dy d ie, of the exertions of the Loudon Missionary Society, he contrasted with it | {uyleficld, it will be remembered, aspires to command the expedition ad-” | 
mere : , oe : the attempts of the papacy at universul domination, as an instance of| yocated by Mr. Petermann. | at 
‘returned to his old oriel window, to epend his days in such peace as re-| which he cited the late quarre! between the editor of the Univers and the ) 
Aen pe bien. ll the dear famili thing to hi Archbisbop of Paris, oben the Pope bad taken the side of the furmer, and} Mans or Cootm@ Am m TroricaL Ciimatss, 5Y Ws soy P 
a a Reged pomaeene - . a » yd pas aacvamnen cone “The ine - pr condemned the moderate Gallican opinions of the latter. Ecclesiastical |} Rawxuvs.—The principle of the invention consists in cooting the air by } — 
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his old and loving companion, with whom all joys and sorrows had been 
sh became an alternate anguish aud alternate joy to his troubled 
heart, filling him with remorse and with hope. As he flew into the ruin, 
# buge and murderous rat slunk away into his hole, licking his bloody 
lips. As he flew up to his nest a film overshadowed his eyes, for there, 
defore him lay the mangled body ofhis murdered wife. He had left her 
old and unprotected ; he found her a corpse. Vivian. 


—_—_——_————— 


Mcp Lumps iy Tue Mississirri.--Among the many mysterious opera- 
tions of uature, one of the most singular, and at the same time apparently 
inexplicable, is the formation of what are termed “ mud lumps,” in the 
delta of the Mississippi river. At frequent intervals, small islands com- 
posed of clay and mud suddenly make their appearance on either side of 
the channel, above the surface of the water, jetting mud and water from 
an orilice in the centre, something like a small mud volcano. The action 
continues until au Island is formed, sometimes to the height of twelve or 
fifteen feet abuve the level of the water, when its operations cease, as ap- 
(parently without cause as had beer their beginning. Aad aot always is 
ehis mysterious formation confined to the still waters on either side of the 
channel. Often when a ship grounds upon the bar, an island suddenly 
sppears under her lee, chauging the channel and puzzling the pilots to 
“heir utter disgust. 


power was now secured in France, as there was only one magistrate in 
every commune, and he was a priest. ‘The speaker, in continuation, re- 
ferred to the persec utions of Miss Cuninghame, in Tuscany; but that 
lady was not alone in her suffering ; for he had known a Mdile. Calandrine, 
a Genevese, who was subjected to similar treatment. But these excesses 
were damaging the cause of Rome on the continent, and alienating the 
subjects from their rulera. Having made some allusions to the internal 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, Dr. D’. \ubinge turned to Eng- 
land, whose great strength, be said, rested in ber attachment to the Word 
of God. Prussia was also becoming one of their alliance, and in the south 
of France they had numerous fullowers, The speaker having concluded, 
a collection was made in aid of the Evangelical Suciety. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the chairman, and the meeting separated.— Dublin Letter, 

‘ov. 30. coentniniae 

UnrvsiisHep Letrsr or Sm Caaries Narrer.--The following cha- 
racteristic letter ot tbe late Genera! Sir C. J. Napier appears in the pages 
of an English coutemperary. 

“ Kurrachee. Ist February, 1844. 

“ Private James Neary—I have received your letter dated Ist January. 
You tell me tbat you give satistaction to your officers, which ts just whut 
you ought to do, and 1 am very glad to bear it; because | bave a regard 
for every one reared ut Castletuwn. fur | was reared there myeelf. How- 





ever, a8 1 and all belougivg w me have leit that part of the country for 


expansion. The air at the temperature of the atmosphere is first com- 
poeased in a bell receiver, and the heat generated by e : compression is : 
lowered by passing the air through a number of tubes tawersed M We — 
ter, by which means it acquires in its compreseed state the normal tem. 





perature of the atmoephere—say 90° of Fabrenheit. The air then pasece — 


into another inverted bell receiver, where it is expanded to the ordinary 
pressure of the at , and during this expansion, it absorbs. 60 
much heat tbat the temperature is reduced to 60°. It is then admitted 
into the room to be ventilated. Tbe compression of the air during the ; 
experiments in the first cyliader was equal to 3 2-10 inches of meroury 
per square inch above the pressure of the atmosphere, and the refrigerator 
exposed a cooling sarface of 1,100 square feet, which was covsidered eaf 
ficient to reduce the temperature ef the air in passing through the. 
tubes to that of the atmosphere, vis. 90°. It is stated that by means o! 
this apparatus, 66,000 cubie feet of air per hour might be couled from 90° 
to 60°, by a steam-engine of one-horee power which is rquird to 

and depress the bell receiver. The advantage of cooling the air by 
chanical means instead of by evaporation was stated tu be the avoidane: 
of aqueons vapour with whieh the air is injuriously charged by the eve — 
porating process. 





Tae Norra or Insiaxn——The approach of winter bas again brought : — 





renewal of Riband oatrages in the North of Ireland. Bvsides the auemp , 
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Mr. Hearn, of Drammary Park, Long- 
ard, bas been shot, but not fatally, while driving a gig ; and Rockite 
hreatening notices have been served upon several persons. e Magis- 
tes have met in Newry, and a staterrsnt of the outrages — com- 
mitted and of the threats of others has been forwarded to the Govern- 
ment. If necessary, the Government are to be called on for addition- 
al police. 
he wife of one of the gentlemen thus threatened, Mr. Ross of Bladens- 
burg, has caused a public notice to be posted, “ to the disgrace of the pa- 
risb,” in which she says—‘ Should my husband’s health make it necessa- 
for him to change climatethis winter, 7 will remain bere to fill bis 
place, in order that a cowardly cabal, who dare not say to any bonest 
man ‘ Be of us,’ should not continue to dis this parish by such discre- 
ditable productions asthe letter I now subjoin.” The letter subjoined is 
one ofthe usual menacing productions of “* Molly Magnire.”’ 


n the life of Mr. Graham at Meigh 





A New Sysrem or Ramways.—The Isle of Man is about to become 
e nucleus of a new patent system of railways. The cost of construction 
to be half the present expense ; the speed of travelling double that now 
mmon on railways; the safety of the passengers quadrupled ; no wheels 
{except “ove pair” to the engine), and no axletrees, springs, or their 
adjuncts ; al! is to go on the “ sliding scale” —gems of sledges construct- 
ed to carry rwo only in each compartment, are to convey with noiseless 
motion, between Douglas and Peel, the “ happy pairs” who may cross per 
Fairy or Mona’s Queen to this “ pet-place,”’ as well as her native inba- 
bitants, People are to glide over the surface of the earth, like a bird on 
the wing ; as if the voice of steam and the noise of many weighty wheels 
had sunk into sweet harmouy, or had given way to a silence seductive 


to the songs of birds.—Liverpool paper. (The writer forgets to add the 
means, by which these wonders are to be achieved). 





A crazy svtror.—A curious law suit has been decided in Paris :—Count 
Thadeus Tiszkiewicz editor of the Revue Musicale, of Leipsic, comes be- 
fore the civil tribunal of the Seine, and lodges the following complaint : 
--That on Friday, the 20th of October, the direction of the Academie 
Imperiale de Musique announced the performance of “ Der Freyschutz,” 
opera in three acts, by Weber. The count took a stall on the faith of the 
P aybills, and bought a librette of the opera, but the opera was so muti- 

ated and so badly played that no one could perceive the identity of the 
masterpiece of Weber. The count, therefore, contended that the manager 
of the opera should be fined 100 francs for each day he delayed giving a 
complete version of the opera of “ Der Freyschutz,” and that the count 
should have a similar place to that which he occupied on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. This cause excited great hilarity in court, and finally the count was 
sanentied, and condemned to pay the caution judicatum solvi of 1,000 

rancs. 

Tue Duke or Beavrort.—The present Duke (who is Captain of the Ist 
Life Guards) inherits a splendid unincumbered income of over £60,000 a 

ear, having never joined in the engagements made by his late father.— 

e understand he is of a very prudent disposition, and in his time the pe- 
euniary fortunes of the house of Beaufort will doubtless wholly recover 
themselves. We may mention here that there is a sort of tradition be- 
longing to that family, that none of the Dukes of Beaufort live to the age 
of 65, and we believe there is no instance of either of them baving attained 
that age. —Bristol Mercury. 
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Irisa Proprietors.—Lord Charles Pelham Clinton, brother of the Duke 
of Newcastle, was the purchaser of the whole of the Bere estates of the 
Earl of Bantry, aad, as his Lordship had previously become the owner of 
other property in the county of Cork, Lord Charles may be fairly classed 
among the new Irish landlords. The Bantry estates sold admirably well 
—the average rate of purchase for the whole being 253 years. After dis- 
chargine the encumbrances the noble owner will be left in possession of a 
rent-roll to the amount of £10,000 per annum. 4propos of the new pro- 
poy, Bishop Denvir, titular of Down and Connor, was a purchaser 





A Moffat & Co., 3 Billiter Court, Billi M . Grind!) Do., Fast India J j 
ast week of property in the county of Down to the extent of £4,000. Square. oS Agents, Corubill. oe 
—Dublin Letter, Nov. 29. gy ae , 4, Hyde Park Street, Step ghee Esq., 17 Lansdowne Cres 

Z . ' ‘ yde Park. cent, Kensington Park. 
Tue Scorrisn Cuvrcu.—It is said to be the intention to raise a sum by Alexander Macgregor, Esq, SI, Chester! George Thomas Brooking, Fsq., of Thomas 
volantary subscription among the Episcopal Church of Scotland, to ra at om, ie J. R. Thomson — —— 


increase the efficiency of that establishment, and erect a cathedral at In- 
verness for the diocese of Moray and Rose. “ An Englishman who desires 
the prayers of the Scottish Episcopal Church,” has given £7000 to this ob- 
ject, and other subscriptions amount already to £3000. 


Tar Cxitp’s Euparrassment.—“ A little fellow, weeping most piteous- 
ly, was suddenly interrupted by some amusing occurrence. He hushed bis 
cries for a moment ; there was a struggle between smiles’and tears; the 
train of thought was broken ; ‘ Ma,’ said he resuming his snuffie, and wish- 


ing to have his cry out. ‘ Ma—-ugh! ugh! ugh! what i 
just now.—— Knickerbocker Magasines ht Sew eee ope 





Suertrs’ Orricers SurersEpED.—We hear that an i i ie 
at Ipswich has invented a machine to perform Sopctal aston ahi 
described as ‘‘ self-acting after being put in motion byascrew.” So isa 
bailiff who acts on a usurer’s writ. We wonder if the Ipswich automaton 
would arrest an insolvent ? 





MASTER OF ARTS,—HIGHLY QUALIFIED To TEACG ee 
AA. MATHEMATICS, ant to prcpare Pups for any of the Uuivertites, x for a Comore 
Refirences wag estionabl s few ,upils whom he would attend dally at their own residences, 

Address, T. R. 8. at the office of this paper. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c., &e. 

SPLENDID Assortnent of Gobi and Silver Duplex, Patent Lever, Anchor. FE 
Lepine and Vertical Watches, selected fr , din E s which will be 
Guna satel tank on 8, selec’ rom the best manufactu:ed in Europe, which will be 

Also, some new patterns of Gold Chain, Seals, Keys. 

an ” ¥ ag Peneils and Gold Pens. 
Thimbles, Rings. Pius. 
Bracelets ; wita Stones. 
sie qh o _ s * ; Silver Forks, § 8. 
ante eS _ Ss will be sold at the lowest prices, and warranted to be equal to the best 





‘ “ “ 


MOTT BOOrEna. Bagerten of Fine Watches. 

assau Street i » 
a above articles ea-efully repaired and warranted by the pe ake cockene i 
y. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


HEB mes unique and beautiful assortment of fancy articl e ressly im, i 
T }re.ns, and compising the richest variety of Enghed ant French ee ates 
and ma as iionable styles, to be had of W. J. DAVI, 106 Chambers street. F 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRA Y,—Biv'e Hour, Astor Place, Righih eet, 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


REPORT, 1853. 


YHE SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY was held within the Company’s Head (Office, 22 St. Andrew Square, 

Edinburgh, on Tuesday the first day of November, 1853, in terms of the Deed of Constitution— 

ALEXANDER James Resee.t, —* C.8., in the Chair. 

The Chairman read a letter from the Right Honourable the Farlof Figin, Governor of the Coro 

pany, expressing bis regret that absence from Edinburgh would prevent his taking the Chair on 

the present oc nm. 

Various statements showing the progress of the Company were laid before the Meeting, and the 

following Report was submitted by the Mtrecturs :-— 


REPORT BY THE DIRECTORS. 

The Board of Directors, in entering on their duties at the commencement of the Seventh Year of 
the Company’s existence, searcely ventured to hope that the increasing snecess which had marked 
its conrse in the previous years of its operatrons would continue to develop itself in the same ratio 
ot progress, and that the general results would be as favonrable in that year as during those which 
had preceded it; bat they are again enabled to meet their Co-proprietors with @ statement, not 
only equally satisfactory as on form-r occasions with reference to the actual Business of the year, 
but stitt more satisfactory as rds the Company’s future prospects. 

The statements submitted to the present meeting show the transactions in detail ; but, as the re- 
sults will be better understood by a recapitulation of them in an abstract form, the Directors have 
prepared the vidimus which follows, for the information of the Proprietors, and to which they re- 
quest their particular attention. 

During the Seventh Year of the Company’s business, extending from the 25th May 1852 to the 
25th May 1853 (the period to which the present Report has reference), the Directors have received 
467 Proposals for 4ssurance of sums to the amount of £311, lis. 6d. ; and, in answer to these 
applications they have issued 478 Policies, assuring £256,311, 11s. 10d., the diffe: is, 89 
Policies for Assurance of £55,332. 198. 8d., having been declined or withdrawn. 

The following Tabular View shows the Business proposed to the Company and actually trans- 
acted since its commencement in 1846 :— 




















Date. | Assurances Offered. _——- Annual Premiums. F . Foof 
i & m& I - «me oD 
May 25, 1847 ; 102,274 11 0 4,878 8 1 112 
” 1848 5,865 3 0 100,52 12 0 6,466 lL 9 215 
«1849 § 129.988 15 0 4635 10 9 208 
* 1850 204,292 3 0 162,492 8 0 6.74% 17 W 21 
“ 1861 261.417 lL 4 i 184.408 13 7 21 14 24 
S 1852 247 21 1 OO | 26,111 17 0 8713 18 319 
“ 1855 311,644116 | 256.311 1110| 10,455 14 9 478 
' 1,530,490 9 10 121.00 8 & 49,165 62 _ 1844 > 








The Proprietors, in considering this statement of the Company's progress, cannot fail to be 
struck with the gradual improvement of the business ; and when it is further observed that the ex- 
tended field of operations which the Company now propose to cultivate, as afterwards referred to, 
had not at 25th May begun to yield almost any return, the result is the more satisfactory, as 
evincing a steady increase of Life Assurance in those places to which the Company originally ex- 
tended its benefits, and in which, for some years, they have been sedulously cultivating its prac- 
tice, 

The Directors have no less pleasure in referring to the results of the past year as regards claims 
on the Company by death, the number of deaths and the amount of the sums assured being but a 
very small proportion of what might have been expected, twelve lives only having fallen, on 
which »ssurances had been effected to the amount of £6,649, 156. 

The following Table exhibits the total claims as they have arisen in each year: 
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Second * wT \ } S70 15 3 

_, er es ee 473 6 5.449 19 0 

a - 4 | 3 ‘= = 0 

— 1,089 | : i249 19 0 
Ge. © . .dktedebaweese onse ‘ 7 249 

Geren * .. ccdcences veeenesre 1,474 | 12 6,649 15 0 

| 4,927 | 37 | 21620 5 3 





It thus appears that thirty-seven deaths only have occurred since the commencement of the bu- 
siness, representing claims to the amount of £21,620, 5s. 3d. ; and to enable the Proprietors to form 
their own estimate of that result, a column has been given, showing the number of lives on the 
books at the end of each year—4927 years of life, it will he perceived, have been snbject to risk, 
while the deaths have only averaged three-fourths per cent. on the whole. Some allowance must 
be made for assurers in their first year having been on the Company's books for a shorter period 
than a year; buteven making every deduction for that consideration, the mortality would not 
average one per cent,—being about the same extent of mortality as select lives of thirty years 
would he subject to if all resi¢ent in this country under the most favourable circumstances, 

The Directors, in quoting these results, cannot refrain from congratulating their co-proprietors 
and themselves on the success which is thus indicated ; but they must at the same time repeat the 
caution which on former occasions they have given, that too rapid conclusions must not be drawn 
from early prosperity. The Company have no doubt passed through trying periods of epidemic 
mortality in the different quarters of the world to which their business has been extended, and 
have not saffered by such visitations, leading the Directors towards the conclusion, that the power. 
of selection can be exercised in climates considered less salubrious than Great Britain to an exe 
tent whieh will greatly neutralise the prejudicial effects of such climates in general, but still tn 
Directors would again urge the propriety of caution, allowing the whole scheme to exhibit its re- 
sults gradually, without anticipation. 
The Directors have now to direct attention to the future prospects of the Company. From the 
statements submitted, as to the parts of the world from which the Company’s business has ema 
nated during the past year, it will be perceive 1 that there are many places to which the Company 
have nominally extended thefr business, which have as yet yielded a small return. Of these the 
chief are India, the Cape, Australia, and, as lately brought more particularly under the notice of 
the Proprietors, the United States. But the reason of these places having been allowed to thus 
remain uncultivated to a great extent, must not be attributed to any want ef attention or activity 
on the part of the Directors. They have never lost sight of the importance of these fields of busi- 
ness, but they have considered it prudent to proceed circumspectly, and they have no doubt the 
Company will reap the benetit of their caution in due time. 
During the last two years the Directors have more particularly directed their attention to India 
and to the Uni‘ed States ; and, as evidence that they have energetically endeavoured to introduce 
the Company to those vast and important countries in a manner worthy of the Institution, and so 
as to give cpap Sense to those connected with it, they think it will be sufficient to mention that the 
Secretary of the Company has been for tro years in the East, and that the Actuary has visited 
United tes during the past summer, to form a plan of operation. 

To these new fields, then the Directors now look for a great increase of business. India, indeed, 
is already yielding a good return, and the Directors expect to learn before the expiry of the pre- 
sent month, that the Compary’s Branch in the United States is in full operation, a Manager fully 
qualified to develop the business being now on his ry to New York, In the list of the Company's 
Local Boards attached to this Report, the names of the Directors in India and the United States 
will be found added, and a mere reference to these names should of itself be sufficient prognosti 
cation of success. 

The Directors have only further to remind their Co-proprietors that the Company is now ap 
proaching the period as at which the first Investigation of its affairs falls tobe made. That im- 
portant inquiry into the position of the Company now engages the attention of the Actuary ; and 
it is confiden*ly hoped that the result to be communicated at the meeting of 1854 will realize those 
anticipations of success which criginally prompted the formation of the Institucion. 
‘THE Meeting expressed their entire satisfaction with this Report ;—a complimentary vote of 
thanks to the Boards of Direction at home and abroad, and to the Office- Bearers of the Com- 
pany, was adopted ; the election of the new Directors at Head Quarters in room of those retiring 
by rotation, in terms of the Company’s Deed of Constitution, followed—a vote of thanks was then 
presented to the Chairman, after which the Meeting separated. 
By order of the Directors, 

WILLIAM THOS, THOMSON, Actuary. 

HENRY J. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Governor ,~— 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Exeix and Kincarpine, Governor-General of Canada, 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
H. Maxwee Ineéuis, Esq., W. 8. Chairman. 
Peter Ramsey, Esq., banker. George Ross, jun., Esq.. advocate. 
George Moir, Esq., advocate. Andrew Wood, Esq., M.D. 
James Hay, Esq , merchant, Leith. George Patton, Esq., advocate. 
Archd. Horne, Esq., accountant. John Robert, Tod, Esq., W. 8. 
Charles Pearson, Esq., accountant, Wm. James Duncan. Esq., banker. 
James Robertson, +: 8. 
Actuary,—Wit.tiamM Taos, THOMSON. | Auditor,—CAaRLes PEARSON. 
Secretary,—Henry JONES WILLIAMS. 


LONDON,—4a, LOTHBURY. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Alexander Gilles je, Esq, of Gillespies, Captain P. A. Reynolds, H.E.1.C.S., of 


‘and Co , St. Peter’s Chambers, Corphill. 
Secretary to the London Board,—Joun G, AULD. 


DUBLIN,—66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Sir Epwarp Boroven, Bart., Chairman. 
Robert Rundell Guinness, Esq., James Perry, Esq. 
James Digges Latouche, Esq. Thomas Ridtestocn. Esq. 
Secretary to the Dublin Board,—SamuE. Suyuir. 


BELFAST,—18, HIGH STREFT. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
JamES Heron, Eeq., Banker, Chairman. 
Captain Gustavus Travers Br.oke, Esq Jacob Bell, Esq., flaxspinner. 
George A. Carruthers, Eaq., merchant. 
Agent and Secretary to the Beljast Board, —Georce McrNey. 


GLASGOW,—35, ST. VINCENT STREET, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Sir James Comat of Stracathro. Malcolm M‘Caul, Eso., of 
Mungo Campbell, jun. Esq., of John Camp M‘Caul & Co., merchants. 
bell, sen , & Co., merchants. Donald Smith, Esq , Manager of the Wes- 
George Gillespie, Esq., merchant. tern Bank of Scotland. 
W.S. Lorrain, Esq., of Messrs. W. S. Lorrain & Adam, merchants. 
Secretary to the Glasgow Board,—Witiiam Brown. JUN. 


DUNDEE,—\, BANK STREET. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Davip Murty, Esq., Banker, Chairman, 
William Myles, Esq., accountant, James Neish, Esq., Nethergate. 
Th mas Couper, Esq., shipowner. John Hodgson Anderson, Esq , merchant 
Wiiliiam Clark, Esq., shipowner, John Bell, Esq., writer. 
Secretary to the Dundee Board,—E. Ersking Scott, Accountant. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BOARDS OF MANAGEMENT, 
CANADA,—HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL. 
49, Great St. James Street. 
The Hon. Pater M‘Gii1, President of the Bank of Montreal, Chairman. 
The Hon. Justice M‘Cord. Benjamin H Lemoine, Esquire ,Cashier of 
The Hon. Augustin N. Morin, Speaker of | ** La Banque de Peuple.’”’ 
the Legislative Assembly. John Ogilvy Moff tt, hea » merchant. 
PS M Heury Starnes, Esq. 
Melical Adviser,—Gurorce W. Campnrit, Manoger,—ALEXANDER DAVIDSON PARKER, 
Agents in the Princip»! Towns of Canada. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, “HEAD OFFICE, ST. JOHN. 
Prince William Street. 








Leadbetter, 





The Hon John Robertson, merchant. Jobn Wishart, Fsq., merchant, 
©) er os Weed, -, Merchant, John Danean, Keq., merchant, 
W oM in A. Stree:, eq , merchant. 7 
a * Adviser —Wittiam Bayarp, M.D. Ag-nt,—Donxoss Roprertson. 


NOVA SCOTIA,—HEAD OFFICE, HALIFAX. 
The Hon M. B. Almon, banker. Charles Twining, re barrister. 
The Hon Wm. A. Black, banker. John Bayley Blend. Esq. 
Lewis Bliss, Esq. The Hon Alex. Keith, merebant, 
i Medical Adviser,—De Danie, M‘New Parker ; DR 
Agent,—Mattuew H. Ricney, 
Agents in the Principal Towns of Nova Scotia. 


NEWFOUNDLAND,—HEAD OFFICE, ST. JOHN'S. 


George T. Brooking. Esq., merehan Grieve, -, merchant. 
» O' Brien, » eee. - | Leonia te 
Medical Adviser,—Hexny Hont Stans, M.D. 


WEST INDIES. 


BOARDS OF MANAGEMENT. 
ia od ,DEMERARA. 
. M. Lyons, ., Stipendiary Magistrate, Chairman. 
ee William Walker, Government ree Teen Allen, Fsq., mere’ 


Lawis Jomnson. 





Agent,—Gro. T. Brooxtire, 








hant. 

ary. Robert W. Imlach, Esq., Attorney-at-lew. 
J. BE. Roney, Esq., Barrister-at law. _ John C. Preston, Esq., merchant. 
Medical Advisers. 


Demerara, Berbice. 
Dr Daniel Blair. Dr E. A. Manget. Dr J. 8. Hackett, Dr 8, Cramer. 
3. 

Demerara,—W . H. Campbell. | Berbice,—Bridges, Sherlock & Co. 

: JAMAICA. 

sAURENCE GIBSON, ., Merchant, Chairman. 
Colin Campbell, -» Merchant, me Andrew G. um, Esq., solicitor. 
Donald Campbell, Esq., solicitor. Samuel Baird. ., banker. 

Avisers. 


Drg§Lewis Q. Bowrrnann. Dre Cuaries Campeeu. 


| 
Agent,—H. J. KemBue. 
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HONORARY DIRECTORS. 






























The fHon Oliver Nugent, Speaker of the 
Hon. House of Assembly. 
The Hon Colonel William Byam. 


The Hon James Watson Sheriff, Attorney- 
eneral, 
Dr Thomas Nicholson, 


The Hon Jobn Gray, 
Samuel L. Bridges, Esq., manager] of the- 


Colonial Bank 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


John B. Lowry, Esq., merchan' 


Joseph L. Bindon. 


it. 
sq., Provost Marshal. 


David Browne, %sq., merchant. 






Gedney C. Bisham, Esq., planter, 
Medical Adviser,—Dr Adam Nicnoison, 


TRINIDAD. 
The Hon William Rennie, Manager of the The Hon St. Luce Philip, M.D. 
Colonial Rank The Hon R. 8. Darli 


’ ling, merchant. 
b> La Charles W. Warner, Attorner- James Driggs, Esq., solicitor-at-law. 
eneral. 


Medical Adviser,—Dr Tuomas Murray. 


ST. KITT’S. 
, HONORARY DIRECTORS. 
The Hon, Archd. Paul, Bart.. Attorney- The Hon Richard Griffin Davoren, M.D. 
General, and Speaker of the House of Member of Council. ~ 


Assembly. : 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
The Hon James §. 
the Council. 


Agent,—J AMES Gorpon. 


Agen(,—Wittiam Eccurs. 





John Barr, Fsq., merchant. 

George James Evelyn, Esq , merchant. 

P. L. Petersen, Esq., merchant, 
Medical Adviser.—Dr. Howarp M. Curton Agent,—Henry A. Buioxpe. 


DOMINICA, 
Theodore Gordon, Esq., Manager of the The Hon Macnamara Dix, 
Colonial Bank. The Hon James Stedman, 
The Hom Henry Iles Woodcock, Chief The Hon William Davies, 


Judge of Dominica. 
Medical Adviser,—Dr Joun Imray. Agent,—J ames GARRAWAY. 


GRENADA, 
The Hon Matthew Davies, Public Treas’ George Washington Harris, Eeq., Stipe 
The Hon Richard Gibbs, Speaker of the diary Magiserate. 
House of Assembly. David Webster, Esq , merchant, 
Henry Garraway, Esq., 
Member of Assembly. 
Medical Adviser,—Dr. Joun Brown. 


Berridge, Member of 


merchant and 





Agent,— 


ST. VINCENT. 
Wm. E. Hughes, Esq., merchant, 
W. B. Griffith, Esq., merchan . 
ASENT. Agent,—A. K. Wicat. 


William Ross, Esq., merchant, 
James Philip, Esq., merchant, 
Medical Adviser,—Dr Bory I. 
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EAST INDIES. 


BOARDS OF MANAGEMENT. 
CALCUTTA. 
Kdward Purrier, Esq., merchant, 
C. H. Pickford) merchant. 
James Scott Elliott, Esq., merchant. 


J. P- M‘Killigiv, Eeq., merchant, 
G. J, Shaw. Esq., M.D., Officiating Assay 


Master, 
J. B. Plamb, Esq., banker | 
vers,—The BANK OF BenGat 


Medical Advisers,—RicnHarp O’SHavGunessy, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Solicitor,—Rost Mosety Tuomas, Esq. Agents,—Smitn, Fare, & Co, 


MADRAS. - il 
SN 





John Robert Boyson, Fsq., solicitor, 
Poter Caretairs, Beq. rerchant and agent, 
George Wellington, Esq., merchant, pany. 
Medical Adviser,—Tuomas Key, Esq., Superintending Surgeon, Presidency. 
Solicitore,—Messrs Date & Boson. Agents,—Binny & Co* 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 
Thomas Dawson, Esq., Ordnance Depart- Richard Francis Morgan, Fsq., Advocate 
ment of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. 
Henry Ritehie, Esq , of Wilson Ritchie, & Robert Nicol, Esq., of Messrs A. and RB. 
Co.. merchants, Crowe & Co. 
Binny Scott, Bsq., merchant, 
Medical Adviser,—Dr Wii.isr0or?. Agents,—A.stor, Scort, & Co, 


—_ 


CHINA. 


SHANGHAE. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
G. Darvas, Esq., merchant, Chairmen. 
H. H. Kenned:, Freq., merchant. 
Agents,—) © :CREIFF, GROVE, 





A. 
A. M'Culloch, Esq., merchant, 
Medical Adviser,—JOuN lVoOR Murray, Esq., M. D. & Co. 


—_- —. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


NEW \ ORK. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
The Hon Lutwer Brapisu, Chairman. 

W. C. Pickersgill, Esq., Banker, N. Thayer, Esq., Banker, Boston, 

Richard Irvin. Ksq., Merchant, Erastus Corning, Esq., of Albany, 

W. Sherman. Esq., Banker, J. 8. Wadsworth, Esq., of Genesee, Living 
Thomas Tileston, Esq., President, Pheenix ston Co., New York, 

Bank, Royal Phelps, Esq., merchant. 
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President ,—( 


merchant, 
nited States Branch.) George Avevstus Tromson, F.LA. 








CANADA. 
MONTREAL,—A. Davipson Parker, Manager. 
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‘ tectatos nearly all the Poems that could be identified as his. 











AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
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and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United K 
For Sale by — 00s Bip et tee Po te 
a MRS. KIRKLAND’S NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


j AUTUMN HOURS. 


Mrs. © M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 8 Begenily ane aaee. with fine steel engravings, en- 
ottl by Burt. Bound in cloth, full ‘silt, $8 morocco, $4, 
ALSO, JUST ISSUED, 
W EDITIONS OF THE RVENING BOOK. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, 
by original designs by Dallas, engraved by Burt. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, full gilt, $3 50; 
morocco extra, $5 5. 
A BOOK FOR THE HOME Oracle. > nal work by Mrs. C, M. Kirkland. Ele- 
illustrated with fice steel engravi by H. Hilliard and Dallas. 1 vol., 8vo. 
full p08 50 in morocco extra, tx" 
“ certainly holds an vertiet pencil in painting original characters, in which these 
Books abound.”’—N. ¥. Home Journal. 
- Pl” and genius have vied with each other in the productidn of these volumes. The matter ’ 
in its morality, and fitted to charm and instruct the home circle. Mrs, Kirkland is 
welt known ‘as one of oa most accomplished anthors."’—Christ 
of the ions that have emanated from her pen. They are, for the most 
part, yi of American hfe, out-door and domestic."'"—Troy Whig. 
USTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. A Book of the Heart. 
. Marvel. vol , 8vo. With 25 elegant engravings, from designs by Darley. In cloth, full 
“a yt i. @ most graphic and beautiful style.’ 


; morocco extra, 
’— Boston Transerit; 
oe 8 are iliustrative and admirably well done.”—JN. F. ¢ 
a } thick, Sick, rics y coloured paper ; its admirable printing, and the beauty of the illustrations, 
make it one of the most sumptuous issues of the American Press.’’—N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 


HEADLEY’S, J. T.,. SACRED MOUNTAINS ; in 1 vol. 8vo. and 12mo,, with elegant En- 
gravings. 


Oct3 —6ms. 
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HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED SCENES ; im T vol. Svo and 12mo., with elegant Engravings. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street. 


THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK OF THE SHASON. 


BORGE P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb engravings, 
from original designs Weir and Darley, and a Portrait of the author, by the lace Henry 
elegautly printed on the fine vellum paper. 1 vol., in cloth, full gilt, $5 ; in morocco, 


The world-wide 





ularity of many of these exquisite songs and poems, which have become 


household 4 rdsin almost every palace and cottage, will, the publisher is confident, insure for 
this—the on! caneicte ition of the author’s poems—the largest circulation. 
rig) Sng understands, better than an other poet in the country, the subtle and visible 


% connect words and mas! ‘ational Intelligencer. 
~ This oo will be the admiration of every one who admires what is beautiful to the eye, or 
graceful to a refined and cultivated taste.’”—Albany Argus, 
dust published by CRARLAG S*RIBNER. 
No. 145 Nassau ~t. 


NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Ms TUT Or, A Nosiz Arm. 1 vol., 13mo. Tilustrated. 
MRS, TU HILL'S QUEBN BONNETS, 1 vol., 18mo. [lu 
8. TUTHILL’S BRAGADOCIO, A ook for the Boys and wirls. 
albert Peree. Lvol. Illustrated 





HILL'S TIP TOP , 


1 vol, Tilustrated. 


WM.OLA ) BOURN#’S GOLDEN LINK. 1 vol., 18mo. Tilnstrated. 
WM.OLAND BOURNBE’S SILVERSTRING. 1 vol., 18mo. Llustrated. 
TH A» ME Nierit. A Touching | par lvol. 50 cents. 


> 
2 
a 


1 R. B 
NDMOTHER'S RE RCOLLECTIONS. m Ella Rodman. 1 vol., i8mo. Illustrated. 
alRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By C Burkhardt. With 17 engravings. 1 vol. 


cents. 
asa FRANK HOME STORIES, in6 vols. 18mo. With 8 beautiful tinted engraving: in 


vo 
T. 6 ARTHUR’S POPULAR TALES, for the me and Poor, in 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassan-st 


G. P. PUTNAM & OO. 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY. 


THE HOMES OF AMERICAN STAT&SMEN. With about 50 Illustrations on wood, from 
ortginat drawings, beautifelly engraved and twenty pages of fac-simile letters, &. Accompanied 
biographical and descriptive articles by eminent writers. Forming a companion volume to 
the wees S Ancrican Authors. Square 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, $5; gilt extra, $6; morocco 


an 
Contents : Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hancock, Clinton, John Aijams, Patrick Henry, 
ee. ag May _Liamilten, Marshall, Fisher Ames, John Q. Adams, Wheaton, Jackson, 
Putus K 
It. Fingt co COMPLETE EDITION OF ADDI30N. Uniform with Prior’s -Goldsmith. 
THE WORKS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Inclading the whole Contents of em Hvurgp’s 
Edition, and several additional Pieces now first collected ; with an Kssay on | Life and Writings 
Addison, by f B. Macanlay, The whole edited. with copious Notes, » A. eorge Washington 
Scns Wick Portrait and Engravings. Elegantly printed in five large duodecimos. Vo ume 
The remaining volumes will sveedily follow. 
rie ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOK SHELF; a new Juvenile Series. 
of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,” “‘ Dollars and Ceots.” "The new Volums of Series. 
KARL K RINE RR His CHRISTMAS STOCKING. With Lilustratioss. 13mo., cloth, 


ie 1 25. 
Ye ue Lo: fost PRINCE—Pacts tending to prove the identity of io avn. 7 France, and 
the y Bleazer A lliams, Missionary to the Indians, By the Rev. J. H. Hanson, 1 vol., 12mo., 


v MayoR GEDDING’S CAMPAIGN I possess MEXICO. 
vi. BARON eee os ON THE A F WAR; Or, A New Analytical Compond of 


Pri Combinations Recatony of d Tactics andof Military Pol Translated 
from the French rench by Major O. F. Wii wet Liens B EB. McLane. 12mo., aout 


REV. DR. OSGOOD’S NEW WORE. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 
THE BRARTH STONE. Thoughts upon home life in our cit'es. 
Anthor of *‘ Studies of Christian Biography,’’ ‘“ God with men &. 


‘* This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.’ —George Herbert. 
Cowtsnts.—Home views of American Life—The Ideal of Womanhood—The Hope of Child 
need — New w Things—Solieitude of Parents—Reverence in Children-—Brothers and Sisters—Mar 
riends—Master and Servaut—The D vine (iuest—The Orphan—The Yo Prodiga 
—~Kducation of Daughters—Business and the He «rt—Summer in the Country—Retur Home 
—The Church in the House. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. DR. CROSWELL. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISH THIS ‘e-ag 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE WM. CROSWELI D. Rector of the Charch of the 
aA Hoston, Mass. By his Father. One handsor- > printed volume. 8vo., with portrait. 
‘Price $3, in cloth. 


This Memoir is made up chiefly from the le*ters and papers of Dr. William Croswell, and 
nsidering both the subjects and 

b wuthor of this wo:k. the subscribers put it for’h in the full confidence that it will prove one of 
the most attratictive, mo-t interesting, and most useful books of the season. The praise of Dr. 

pb may 3 Uroswell is in all the Churches. The simple beauty of his character; his genius and 

his quiet, placid, graceful humour ; his kindly. and gentle, and generous sympathies ; the 
Peels noble and eloquent composure the mind aud manners ; presenti ne qitoce ether a singu- 
Sorat rare and happy combination of whatsoever is lovely and hovourable in the eee 5 

stian gentleman. All these, as they are here suffered to transpire in the simple story of his 

fy a po be in his ave yarn fuinitine lessens. springing bee bn vom the Bom an@ written in 

of friendships, form a peculiarly in attractive theme, 

the arin Se ce ahd ond pen whether ia the scheol of Citecy oon ip behesl ef patere, 

may study with equal profit and delight.” 


APPLETON’S LITERARY EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
D.APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


THE comers PORTICAL WORKS OF JAMES THOMPSON, with Life, Critical Dis 
sertation, and par heme Boy yy type. Price 
ctoth. Forming olume Appleton’s Liberary Edition of the Standard Poets.’’ 


JUST PUBLISHED UNIFORM. 





By the authoress 





™ 
By Samuel Osgood 
1 vol., 12mo. ; cloth. price 


JOHN MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 2 vols. $2. . 
ames form of a new series of the British P published by Messrs, on 
fn the substan and elegant lbrary volumes, at a less than one-third that 
which the public have been accast pay for tomes of uch goodly parts; and quality of paper, 
are all excellent, the ty rgeandclear * * The extracts, more 
anything we could say, will these volumes, and the series of a part 
to : & Gort. As awtenpend e a of * Brisish Poets,’ 
ve acceptable to a very numerous ¢ under management present 

. ‘eesunat batbour 0 Gouda of heir success with the public.” 

** It is almost unnecessary for us to 6a Cer 22 an thet this is the best and edition o 
2. Poets ever offered to the pu asi standard ele 


eir ack owletges 
sre the cheapest broks we have ever seen. and being 
ucated gentleman or well- vend citizen, makes thea doubly s0.’’ 


A VALUABLE LITER ARY GIFT. 
THB MOST BEAUTIFUL EDITION BVER PUDiasE DD. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVB JUST READY 


THE SPECTATOR: 


With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, by Alexander Chalmers, AM. A new and 
catefaily revised edition. Complete in six vols. Evo., pics type. Priee im-cloth, $9; half calf 
extra oc antique, $20 

Pais Glewic a she Enalish Langaage is peblish din a style of E Coreen, far turoassing any 
oauee edition in this country, and haps in England also, The ra:xk «f Addison asa 
4 wehed writer, ant the approval O-s owed up-n his great work, © The, Spectator,”’ by ali olusses 
Of readers of Mnglich litcrature, have imparted tit a value and interest which increases with the 
sa of time. The pr sent etition contains the whole of Addison's papers et re RS by» os 
of his contemorarics, thus readering i: im ever; respect a compleve edition of 


justed on the most equitable seale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Coin- 





a 





— 





oy TEE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK oF TRELAND, and the 
ATIO BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
of 
linia oy hy 4 ng we Aad the offices of the American Express Co, 
= 





VASCONSELOS. 


NOW READY. 
VASCONSELOS. A Romance of the New World. By Frank Cooper. 12mo., 
<< SERIES OF, CLOVERNOOK or Recollections 
vo Carey,author of “ Clovernook,’’ Hagar, &c., &c. 
JUST -PUBLISHED. 
| ART AND INDUSTRY as represented in the the Exhibition of the 
y tel of the y to ny useful 


Palace. Showing the 
an dest pursuits, from the <a Tribune, revised 
12mo, Paper hye Cloth, fine 


A MONTH IN BRALAN. By Henry ¥. Tackerman, fine paper "Sicily « Pilgrimage,” 

the &ec. | Cloth. "16 cents. “4 eather eS oe 

' THE de oy A Romance of South Copdine, By Wm. Gilmore Simms. A new and re- 
editi Cloth. $125. 


cloth, $1.25. 
ef our neighbourhood in the West. 
12mo., cloth, $1. 


With Illustrations De rieg. Jame 
MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURC To hich are avpended C oe 
eh Oa Ter ha ag ihe Red Prive of ed he alls 
ey anew m: e) a one of 
of St. Anthony, In one volume l2mo. Cloth, Price $100.” a: { 


CHAWTIOLER®. A Thanksgi Story. Cornelius Matthews. Third Zdition. With 

Tilustrations by Darley, Waleut, and eee inxo Cloth. 75 cents. 
WESTERN CHAR ACTame of Border a! i - Western States. J. 
author of Talbot and Vi ** The Glenns,’’ With numerous ill by 


THE.BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ca- 

naan, in pepntele Comney, Virginia; a Country flo with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, 

Bears, Wolves, Otter, ger, ‘ke., and innumerable Trout; by five adventurous Gentle- 
it any aid of be and solel 


—_ thei ¥ 
By “The Clerke of Oxentorde tod ae ie Cie eh 


gy HG Tah Maan, ‘the Camp and the Zenané. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 


THE WORKS OF a ty teed wry 





ited from the newly discovered copy of the Folio 


of 1682. Containing Early Mannscript ere eis of Coe, and Intro- 
duction to each P: J.P ae dal [mperial heep, 
is saa ied rele’ lanes ina ee ~~ | I 8vo. Cloth, $100. 8 


BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 


Personal By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley : 


en we Memoirs of his own time. 
MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SHE N. By Thomas 
nolds. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, $2. — d 


Ire 4 THE RIGHT HON? 
ijoore. With Portrait after Rey- 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


A®™ NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables Rates have been ad- 





panies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, t 
the sharehold ers, offer a guarantee of security unparalle contain- 
ag ae of + and one information relating to the su be had at the office. 
he Company is — re to the extent of TWENT Five E THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an tneaceptionable life. 
a a zed _— ‘of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
The Paid-up Capita), and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All lenses will be paid here. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Josern GaiLiarD, Jr., Esq. %. W. Faser, Fea. 


Avex. Hamittow, Jr., Baq. Josgru Fow er, Esq. 
Wuwuasn 8. Wermore, Esq. 


MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Atexanper E. Hosace, M.D. | 


ther with the personal 


sibility of 
d in = ig Pamphlets. 


Guorce Barciar, Esq. 
Mortimer Livingston, Esq. 
Ep. F. Sanperson, Esq 





Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED Pai, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large acowmulated Surplus. 
HIS Company baton 00,000 with t ith the Comptroller of this State, and it off 

rs request when oy py of liste on Life, undoubted para ~Se ; an tepevtens object to be 
that claims frequently mature more than 
Califorman and Australian Risks taken. 
Mawsacine DirectoR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, Londos. 

Lonvon BankeRs— Messrs. Saal HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 

W YORK REFEREES. 





His pees f AMILTON ha ae Governor of the State of New York. 
‘ain to ARCLAY, Esq., B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whi Hi a n, J. Phillips Phenix, 
James ‘Gattatin, ane | Hon. J eo i a | Jobn Hi. Hicks, las 
Samue hy John Cryder, -y 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Stanpina Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.icrrorn—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jan., Esq. 


Ageuts—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, a M. KNEVITT., 
Wall Street, Now York. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
‘Titan ws SUSTECEION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 








entae © Sa See. 
Policies will entitling the assured, whether at the fd Fine 
ET oe ae ‘Ww upon interest to the extent of one 
it any omen © guceeins or otherwise; nor ll the po ey Vthe 
f= required to be lodged the a each loan wil be cntoreed thorece. 
can at any time present his policy and em cal” 
won ka aa premium paid thereon, Sn ghas went ply oc lenee 
are not fer the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
yyy throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. B 8. Clement Tabor, John M 
po AU. Barca 3: Leander Star. 
oseph Thompeon, Barc! A . Colley Grattan. 


emetnis ob oy Deppovons. 
B. ‘sven, A. la - Fabre, Win. Rev 
ro { eg =i La Lana, 
sm A One ohne, 241 ©. Kinnear, Hon. 
seg a. Genera, J. Tremtaie, H. Pryor 
P. CO. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B.......... f SF ees, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agoné. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. { BW, eres mn. J. Orowdy, Mon, J. Head, Hon. ©. 
E. IL. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North Americaa Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Mowrrear. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF pad * OF. > SASS Ses 6 ened geepertien of Gane ha 
requiring its protection thetr corefit atten d 





To this 
us talents te Gham lt meni ben een ol enel, cok the Geath entnia co. 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its has been most satisfactory, of 1,100 Policies having been 
fesued in fi Fears, assuring nearly £500,000, and although recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tom te eokikeen 
Saas eta ier eevee tpn ee ane Sted nage 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, —— ts and the free - 
tiem ot pee Paptitne, 0d wali on Raabe Cusoeieg st and ¢ but all are not 
Sumaing, ond chereline ts hapel teat his untiee wang intees manny ove aed’ M moct’on nekees 
warning, and it is that many who need it most to reflect 
upon thetr “* to those of ewn house,’’ and them without ferther solicitation to se. 
in cle for “ THE CANADA" a decided the Directors what - 
ak etre cng CARA Sete rehrae Be Marea poe tnt om 
sgement and the investment of secumuladlog ou £3. Jes Ny Dee 
Se ected anne — SE, = 
Tha two Beet consasn fesaiy tes Re Ryd ge al, ee 
ryt ts Rin J yt = 


Sritish or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of ell the Of management Chareon, os the eAdiiional interest epee the ecoumuleted 
cronies (no wn Sasi eee toe tn ee Ce ne nm teens 


THH yr ney cee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
aeotess eee 
Rates of Premium for le 
ansigeto of Sa experience time to 
seca — -_ ec 


be made each class of anda 
esl bunds cagh Gams of a om 


festeare chal ibe pating and entitled secording 
the profits. 


ae te 

Serine toe 

are free from The 

iis pi othe Corpay t retare of ae pe 
aio OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. ©. BaroLar 

"Puxpeniox Meande, Epuunp 8. Gruss, Bes. 


Reon poorest, Ese. 8 = — 
uca Orort, nee, 
Joun Moss, Esq. ft ous Say ry, tee. ria Tuomas sie taomy hee 
Wales H. ye Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 
Hewayr Evz, Esq. | Tuomas Wiis, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyx, Muss & Co. 
Messrs. Cagpacs, ILirre & Rosgert, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Ww. J. Torrance, A. La 

Mental es sos ness eee} Wr Morr Beni olin ae ne a owe 

Halifax, 8. ... 4s sees f J. Tvemain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
F. 0. HM, dome 

Be, Jona, N. Besse sevesses { Baghptigeoms W: Weight, Wom. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. ¥; 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
®. John’s, Nowfoundland,...§ 4,3 Grieve, Hom. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, B. Prowse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island... Hon. T. H. Haviland, F . Lenqverth, 3. Rathinge, Een 
Charles Heuley, Phomas Da L. W. dal, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accoun‘ant and Cashier. 
Office—Mowiazat. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Savune Bang ror tag Wipow anv tas Orruas.” 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United Si Biogie ont New Sart, Date Geocks Bee Np nes hab OF THE STATE 
OF yy @ » fo 0 ee ak Ge will for Insurance on 
Lives at ai Agena: Mor 71 Wall sess New York, and os different 


throughout th the Bea State. 
Persons ons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
ze Lose Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
edical Examiners in attendance daily Yt 1 oe oe M 
Pamphlet setting forth the advantages of this Company 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Boorman 0. . es 
John (i, Holbrcok A. G. i, 
Paris h, ” Joseph Jr 
Robert J. 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The leather Manafacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDIOAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABIOCHT, General Agent. 


FOR LIVERPOOL. 


TEAMSUIP “ ALPS,’’—Wicoxman, Commander. This new and powerful steamer 
Ss sail from the British and North American Royal M.il Steam Packet Company's Dock, at 


Jersey ony, on Mot ey Fo the l4th of any i OI _ Gin teenie $90, 
assage ass passengers only, for whom € accommodations, 
includi provisions and Homte Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which can be obtained 


Apply to EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greer. 





on f 
Freight takeg at reascnable rates. 





Fo® LIVEREOOL—U <UEITEe STATRS MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, head 
Jas. West. 8 depart with the United States Mails for Eurcpe vely 
Saturday, December 24th, at 12 0 relock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal 
No berth secured until for. 


For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodstions for elegance and 

, > EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO,, & 
on board at 

CIFIC ed erhoory ob Fre and sail January 7, 1864. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
YE POray mart. STRAMSEIP “ CURLE W,” W. Saursom, Commander.—This 


app y {oO 
pb eng 


Soyo om steamship P 








Mt sail for the 
Wedoeday, ees. ‘aa 1863. | Tuwesday..........-..- , 1864. 
Saturday... esoeees SamMary Hit: thee | Tesedey. ‘a 
Th RLEW bas. been built om the Clyde express! 
Ri le Joa has a lofty poop deck, and great good ven 


otc coses eee ae 
eee ee ete eee 70 @ 


EB, CUNARD, 4 eam: Green, New York, 


Pemnge Money to Bermuda......... 
Do. St. Thomas,....... 


For eR 20, 











BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
= GLASGOW AND NEW roRrkK sWieow.” COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 


Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert On aic, Commander, is pp a8 Gen Rew Bat 
eect tee for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 18th of January next, at veoak, soo 





A limited number of third-class , Supplied with provisions of good qual- 
properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
MY ete a zurgecn.’ For freight or 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 


Intending passengers are requested attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 
Tey dy le 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 


Obief Cabin Passage. ......... 0.405 +.. $120 | Second Cabin Passage......... +000 +000 SM 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........+...5+ . . 8100 | Second Cabin Passage...... cow eccdec cst ee 


B@P The ships from Boston cail st Halifax. 


ee a 








eee eee ener 





allion, Specie, J 
will not be secountable for Gold, Silver, Tine value thereof 


E. CU ¥ABD. Gum. 








LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA or unmet te 


THE 
HHIA AND LIVERPOOL. 

Revers IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADEL TH hag their new steamships 

tone, Capt, 9 Witten, W7 Wylie. 


CITY CITY OF MANCHESTER "ai pt. Ro 
zai na, thew shi 


giry © OF F BALTIMO ages 


arnaress 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
City of Glasgow. . Nov. 9, 1853. 
Qi of Glam... Raturdayy Dec. = Guy of Me ; oe cdneedag’ Dea. 1, BE 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Senter ~~ Saloon ates Staterooma c eecseees 21 Qulmeas 
i se ri: no S e. ie’ ea hambepes 00 
including Steward’s fees. 
CLASS rare 
PR erg WA — will be taken at from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
verpool—found with 
SSeS core nei vine tien teehee 
Serene taken iat Sad ot 
Reval dea aremn at apply t© “ FAMUFL SMITH. Arent, 


42 Walnut Street, 
or, RICHARDSON, BKOTHEKS & Oe., Live pook, 


W. YOUNG, EDITCR AND PROFRIETOR, ° 





OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACER, 





pitt 


can be had at the offiee, No. Wall 3 








Bee t’a — «wt =“ 





